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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


USINESS is beginning to feel the effects of 
B nearly five years of no replacements of tools and 
equipment. 

The nonsense preached by those who have been 
insisting that America was overbuilt, that it has an ex- 
cess of plant capacity and that hence new capital should 
not be allocated to heavy industry is being disproved 
every day. 

What was overlooked by the New Deal theorists 

who blocked at every opportunity any aid for the 
durable goods industries was that equipment wears out 
and even grows obsolete. 


1 Recent figures show the machine tool industry is at 
the highest point now since 1929 and is nearly 20 
per cent above the 1926 level. It has been estimated by 
The American Machinist that 65 per cent of present 
day machinery is more than ten years old and that the 
new machines are from 10 to 50 per cent more efficient 
than those of a decade ago. 
vv¥eeeg? 
Not only does the machinery 
DURABLE GOODS  pusiness give direct employment 
GAINS IMPORTANT put it uses raw materials like iron, 
FOR PROSPERITY and steel, and copper, and alumi- 
num, and coal, and electric power. 


But more important is that as economies are ef- 

fected by better machinery, wage scales can better 
be maintained even at shorter hours and still a profit 
made. 


There is a steady growth in the durable goods in- 

dustries today. It is bound to increase the demand 
for raw materials and send the indexes of production 
gradually upward in the next few months. 


| Every depression has been ended by rises in price 
due to increased demand and the present trend is 

no exception to the rule. The Federal Reserve Board's 
index of manufacturing activity for July was up to 86 
as compared with 84 in June and it would not be sur- 
prising to see the next figures even higher. For steel 


[Continued on Page 3, Col, 1.] 
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Charting the Course of Editorial Opinion 
Of 19 Months of Administration Policies 


Analysis of Newspaper Sentiment Reveals That Trend of Approbation 
Has Been Definitely Downward in Recent Months 


EW DEAL popularity has its ups 
and downs. 

For the last eight months 
there have been more downs than ups. 
That, at least, is the indication of 
a digest of newspaper editorial opin- 
ion comprehensively covering public 

policies of the Administration. 


For the last 19 months The United . 


States News on its Press Opinion 
page has endeavored in an objective 
way to show what American editors 
thought of contemporary govern- 
mental developments. On that page 
each week the consensus of editorial 
judgment has been sifted, weighed 
and measured. The proportions of 
approving and disapproving editorial 
comments have been presented in per- 
centages. 


ALL VIEWS CONSIDERED 


The editorial pages of hundreds of 
newspapers from all sections and 
States of the Union, irrespective of 
party affiliations or political leanings, 
have been used in these digests, in 
the effort’ to present an impartial sur- 
vey of how American editors were ap- 
praising various phases of the New 
Deal policies as these policies have 
been originated and applied. 

A broad selection of policies and 
developments likewise has been used 
to give sweeping range and represent- 
ative character to the poll of the 
press on features and phases of gov- 
ernmental activity prominent in pub- 
lic attention from week to week. 


UATE AEH UCHONUALATL A111 





A month-by-month graphing of the 
results of these weekly surveys, cov- 
ering topically more than 150 policy 
developments and governmental is- 
sues, yields the New Deal popularity 
chart presented in the pictogram 
above. 


PEAK LAST FEBRUARY 

It shows that since February last 
the approval percentage has been defi- 
nitely waning. 

Thus in the month of February 
when the 74th Congress was begin- 
ning its labors in the first flush of 
favorable promise, highest baro- 
metric reading of editorial approba- 
tion was scored. Sixty-two per cent 
of press comment was favorable. 

But as the Congress session wore 
on, with a more ominous Administra- 
tion attitude toward business and se- 
vere blows at the constitutional 
foundations of the New Deal struc- 
ture by Supreme Court decisions, a 
steady decline in editorial approval 
was registered. 

It hit a midsummer low in July 
with a score of only 23 per cent of fa- 
vorable judgment. This was slightly 
brought up for a Summer average of 
30 per cent. But that compared with 
a 58 per cent registry of approval of 
the New Deal last Winter and a 46 
per cent average for last Spring. 

The average, by seasons rather 
than by months, levels off some of the 
fluctuations in the above graph. Fol- 
lowing were the percentages of fa- 








vorable editorial opinion in a seasonal 
breakdown: 


1934 1935 
Winter ..:..... 48% 58% 
MIN Acceso 46‘: 46% 
Summer ....... 47% 30% 
AUGHAN occcccs 48‘. ckes 


In only eight of the last 19 months 
has the consensus of press opinion 
been more than 50 per cent favorable 
to Administration policies. The ap- 
proval average for the last year and 
a half has been 46.3 per cent. 

AN ADMINISTRATON CHECK 

The New York Herald-Tribune 
last week revealed that the Adminis- 
tration keeps close tab on what the 
gauge of newspaper sentiment shows, 
both as to the Prestdent’s personal 
popularity and the standing of Ad- 
ministration policies. A carefully 
graphed chart of editorial opinion 
serves this purpose. 

As in the chart above, the Admin- 
istration chart is reported to have 
shown sharp fluctuations and a de- 
cline of press approval in recent 
months. 

Now that Congress has finished its 
work and the President has promised 
a “breathing spell” for business, will 
the barometer of press opinion begin 
to climb again? 

That’s a question bound to be of 
keen interest to all parties, making 
their plans for the next campaign 
leading up to the 1936 election that 
will offer the New Deal its supreme 
test in the court of public opinion. 
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March of the News 


WHAT’S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


between Secretary Ickes and his “big jobs” and 

Administrator Harry Hopkins and his “made 

work”, compromised by the President, the Gov- 
ernment sets to work to take three and a half million 
“employables” off the relief rolls. 


Te Relief Tangle: With the personal differences 


¢ A United Front for Peace: America reiterates the 
spirit of the Kellogg pact, warns prospective agres- 
sors of American sentiment, urges prevention, eschews 
intervention. 
|| Business in its “breathing spell” girds its loins for 
a challenge to the constitutionality of the New 
Deal; some of the most brilliant legal talent of the 
nation prepares to brief its case against the Holding 
Company Act, the TVA, Guffey Coal Act and other 
measures. 


| Business presents its pre-depression enigma again 
as “Better Times” fail to reduce the army of eleven 
million idle workers. 
@| Leniency for the Borrower: Revised rules in pros- 
pect under Reserve Board indicate easier credit. 


@) The Political Week: While Democrats envision 
another victory, Republicans arise cheerfully to wel- 

come the Constitutional issue; Party War Chests gain, 

the convention cities make their bids. 

@j Business advances, home building speeds up, the 
end of price-raising is predicted and the country be- 

gins to pay its depression bills. The suns of recovery 

rise in all but three States. 

@ Back to the Land Movement grows and the discon- 
tentec citv folks, returning to the farms, lower 

standards of agriculture. 

q News of the States centers on Louisiana where the 
commonwealth pauses before reshaping the struc- 

ture built up under the Long Regime. New York quar- 

rels with Germany. 

¢ These and other important and interesting articles 
appear on the following pages. 
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Show-down on Relief Policies 
A show-down comes on the long-smouldering 
controversy between two types of relief programs. 
One, backed by PWA Administrator Ickes, 
favors projects of permanent and social value, 
part of the cost of which would be in the form 
of recoverable loans. 

The other, for which Works Progress Director 
Hopkins stands sponsor, consists of small, quick 
projects, in which most of the outlay goes for 
labor. 

In conference among the opposing sides the 
President gives his verdict—in favor of Mr. Hop- 
kins. 

Weakness of the Ickes plans, according to the 
President, is that work under it would not reach 
its peak before late next Spring, leaving many 
persons unemployed during the Winter months. 

Deadline for filing applications for funds to 
carrying out projects under both plans was 
reached last week. Billions more than those 
available would be required to fill all applications. 
Mr. Hopkins will make most of the allotments. 


* * * 


Louisiana's ‘Dictator’ Falls 

Says President Roosevelt on hearing of the 
assassination of Senator Huey P. Long: 

“The spirit of violence is un-American and 
has no place in the consideration of public af- 
fairs.” 

Removal by an assassin’s bullet of the leading 
Senatorial New Deal obstructionist came two 
weeks after Congress had adjourned. 

His last act in Congress was a successful one- 
man filibuster that blocked passage of an ap- 
propriation bill carrying funds for putting into 
operation one of the President’s pet measures 
—the Social Security Bill. 

His last act in his State, where he exercised 
the powers of a dictator, was to have the legis- 
lature called in special session to enact several 
laws, among them two aimed at curtailing ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government in Louisiana. 

These laws, passed posthumously, provide a 





—Underwood & Underwood 
TAKES OUTING ABROAD 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau and 
Mrs. Morgenthau sailed Saturday on the liner 
“Conte Grande,” from New York, for a vaca- 
tion in Spain and Portugal. They expect to 
he away about one month. Neither Spain nor 
Portugal is on the United States list of debtor 
nations, 














iail term for Federal agents exercising “uncon- 
stitutional” powers in the State and require ap- 
proval by the State Highway Commission of 
Federal road-building programs in Louisiana, 
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Speeding Up Social Security 

Embarrassed by lack of funds to set up an 
organization, the Government’s newest alpha- 
betical agency, the SSB (Social Security Board) 
turns to the Budget Bureau for aid. The board 
of three members headed by former Governor 
Winant, of New Hampshire, made the appeal at 
its first meeting last Friday. 

All it wants is money enough to carry on op- 
erations until Congress provides an appropria- 
tion. 

Funds for administrative expenses were in- 
cluded in the deficiency bill, carried down by the 
Long filibuster in the closing days of the last 
Congress. Also money to provide grants to States 
for the relief of the aged, the unemployed, de- 
pendent widows and crippled children. 

No attempt will be made to make grants to any 
State until Congress acts but the board wants 
to have its lists ready for immediate disburse- 
ments. Some States already have applied for 
grants. The board’s job is to determine whether 
these States have qualified under the new law. 


*® 2 ¢ 


America Speaks for Peace 

The United States makes an eleventh-hour ef- 
fort to avert the threatened war between Italy 
and Ethiopia. 

In a cautiously-worded statement Secretary of 
State Hull points out the obligations of the 63 
nations which signed the Kellogg-Briand pact 
to settle any differences by peaceful means. Both 
Italy and Ethiopia were signers. Mr. Hull urges 
them to “weigh most solicitously” the pledges 
given under the agreement. 

What will the United States do about it if its 
appeal is ignored and Mussolini insists on going 
to war? 

Diplomats here and abroad interpret the state- 
ment as notice to Italy that it does not condone 
the impending conquest of Ethiopia but will not 
join other nations if the League of Nations should 
apply sanctions against Italy. 
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| What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
Current Happenings and What They Mean 
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The Florida Disaster: An ‘Act of God’ 

The disastrous hurricane that swept Southern 
Florida leaves another storm in its wake. 

Were proper steps taken to remove veterans 
to safety before the hurricane struck their 
camps? 

Did the United States Weather Bureau give 
sufficient warning of the force and direction of 
the storm? 

Yes, say Government officials. 
ans’ organizations and others. 

Report to the President by Aubrey Williams, 
Assistant FERA Administrator, telegraphed 
from Miami: 

“The catastrophe must be characterized as an 
act of God. * * * All was done that was humanly 
possible.” 

An appeal to the President by the Miami 
Ministers’ Association, charging official negli- 
gence and asking a further inquiry: 

“We regard Mr. Williams’ statement—as a de- 
liberate attempt to whitewash known facts * * *.” 


No, say veter- 
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The Farmer's Income Swells 

Mr. Average American Farmer may expect a 
cash income of $985 this year~about $44 above 
1934. 

That is the official guess of the Department of 
Agriculture on the basis of its September esti- 
mate of crop yields and the other factors enter- 
ing into agricultural prospects. Three-fifths of 
the increase in income flows from larger benefit 
payment checks. 

Out of the picture this year is the toll of the 
drought, but its effect continues in the radically 
reduced surpluses of grains and the sustained 
level of their prices. 

With one exception, all major crops promise 
moderate increases over last year, although not 
as great as the Department expected a month 
ago. 

The one exception is the potato. Farm initia- 
tive, aided by Nature’s bounty, had produced 
last year an apparent surplus. This year pro- 
duction will be somewhat less. Next year the 
AAA moves in with its control machinery set 
up at the last session of Congress. 


* + * 


4 ba 
A Tariff Battle with Germany 

A higher rate of duty is to be charged against 
all goods “Made in Germany.” 

Failure to secure equality of treatment for 
American products in Germany forces the United 
States Government to retaliate. 

Hereafter only those nations which give our 
goods this equality will get the benefit of our 
minimum tariffs. 

Germany, in answer to American protests of 
discrimination, argues that it is forced to favor 
imports from countries which buy an equivalent 
amount of German goods. America has been 
selling more goods to Germany than it has been 
buying, due partly to the unpopularity in this 
country of certain German policies. 

Formal notice of our new trade policy has been 





—Wide World Photos 


BRITAIN BARS THE WAY 


The strong position taken to block Italy’s 
threatened invasion of Ethiopia, as laid down 
by Sir Samuel Hoare, Foreign Secretary, at 
Geneva, has the approval of the American 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, as a timely 
effort to preserve peace. The picture shows 
the British Foreign Secretary (right) with 
Mr. Anthony Eden, Minister for the League of 
Nations Affairs, representatives of Great Brit- 
ain at the Weneva conference. 











given the German embassy by the State Depart- 
ment. It becomes effective October 15. 
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Housing Program Speeds Up 

Full speed ahead has been ordered by the 
President on the Administration’s low-cost hous- 
ing program. 

Good, clean homes at reasonable rentals are to 
be made available to families unable to own 
their own homes—families now living in tene- 
ments and slums in the larger cities. 

Before the program. js gompleted—next year 
or the-next—the Government will have spent 
more than $300,000,000 in this, its most ambi- 
tious building enterprpise. 

Criticism has been widespread at the failure 
to get these projects going. 

Why the delay? Officials say it has been due 
to difficulties in getting sites at reasonable fig- 
ures. Property owners have shown a tendency 
to “shoot up” the price when they learned that 
the Government wanted their land. 

So Uncle Sam has had to move secretly in ac- 
quiring the land needed. He now owns or has 
under option 72 of the 96 sites needed, including 
those for sixteen projects approved by the Presi- 
dent last week. 

Not even the names of the cities are to be 
disclosed until the sites are acquired, 


Census Jobs for 72,000 Idle 

Two census surveys by the Government are 
ready to begin. 

One is a study of the 1900 census to obtain facts 
needed in working out the administration's old- 
age pension system. 

The other is a nation-wide census of business 
enterprise. A third survey, limited in scope, 
will be made later to provide more detailed in- 
formation regarding retail trade. 

Headquarters for the old-age pension survey 
are to be set up this week in St. Louis, accord- 
ing to a Department of Commerce announce- 
ment. The business census will be taken from 
Philadelphia. 

“White-collar” workers to the number of 72,000 
will be taken from relief rolls for employment 
on the three census projects. President Roose- 
velt has set aside ten million dollars from work- 
relief funds for the purpose. 


+¢ & 


No Peace Yet in Soft Coal Field 

A formula for peace is still apparently lacking 
in the soft coal industry. 

For the fifth time President Roosevelt has 
been compelled to step into the breach, asking 
an extension of pending wage and hour agree- 
ments. Contracts expired Sunday night after 
representatives of owners and operators had 
spent a large part of the week trying to reach 
some solution. Progress was reported on one 
troublesome question, that of North and South 
wage differentials. 

The President indicates that he will appoint 
this week the new bituminous coal commission, 
called for by the Guffey Coal Act. A committee 
of producers is urging the appointment as chair- 
man of General Johnson, who is retiring from 
his job as Works Progress Administrator for New 
York City. 

Legal steps are taken by 16 coal companies to 
prevent enforcement of the Guffey Act, which is 
declared unconstitutional in five different ways. 
An injunction against the Government is asked 
in the Federal court at Louisville while the De- 
partment of Justice prepares to fight the move. 


* & 


Is the Bootlegger Passing? 

Is bootlegging on the wane in the United 
States? 

Arthur J. Mallott, retiring head of the Treas- 
ury’s liquor enforcement agency, presents fig- 
ures in his final report to prove that the illicit 
trade in liquor is on the way out. Liquor tax 
collections in July show an increase of nearly 
one-fourth over the same month lasf year. 

But— 

The United States Coast Guard reports a new 
rum-running menace off the north Atlantic 
coast and marshals its entire eastern area force 
to combat it. 

Says Lieutenant Commander Coyle, chief of 
staff of the destroyer force: 

“Observations during the past ten days clearly 
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That— operative effort of the Commerce _ organization for 
Despite the plea made by the and State Departments has re- speedily. 
Social Security Board to the sulted In general information of ' 2 *& 
Budget Bureau for administrative value to economists, much of the That— 


building 


The Government may yet find it- 


passing the word around to friends 
that he does not intend to run for 
re-election next year. 
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funds, experts tentatively selected 
for positions on the board have 
been told that it will probably be 
another four months before funds 
would be available for salaries. 

* ¢ 
That— 
The story back of the Patent 
Office’s new policy of holding ex- 
aminations to qualify lawyers for 
registration with that agency has 
to do with reports of fraud in the 
handling of patent law cases and 
filing for patents. 


* *k Ox 


That— 

Administration leaders are heap- 
ing the blame for the death of a 
“little NRA” bill on the shoulders 
of Speaker Joe Byrns. They say he 
bungled matters by sending the 
bill to the “reactionary” Judiciary 
Committee where it gathered dust 
instead of to the “liberal” House 
Labor Committee. 

2 = 

That— 

Although the policy of encourag- 
ing foreign trade through the co- 


information of dollars and cents 
value has been eliminated for busi- 
ness firms. Result—exporters’ and 
importers’ requests to Government 
for trade information has dwin- 
dled. 


That— 

Notwithstanding the apparent 
flood of PWA applications officials 
privately are expressing disap- 
pointment with the number of ap- 
plications received. Contributing 
factor is that a large proportion of 
projects received are those which 
city officials submitted to PWA 
only because they believed they 
stood little chance of approval by 
WPA, where the proportion of di- 
rect Federal grant is greater. 

x * * 

That— 

The farm electrification agency 
(REA) is having difficulty lending 
its money (20-year loans at 3 per 
cent) because the potential large 
borrowers, the private utilities, pre- 
fer longer periods for retirement 
and small borrowers, cooperatives 
and municipalities, have not the 


self in the utility business through 
the medium of the RFC. This or- 
ganization is mulling over a loan 
application of $50,000,000 from a 
large utility company. 

* * « 
That— 
Negotiations for a reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United 
States and Canada have reached 
what appears to be a deadlock with 
chances very small for accomplish- 
ing any agreement at all. 

* * * 
That— 
A major conflict is shaping up in 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion over the principle on which 
interstate truck rates are to be set; 
one group favoring cost-of-op- 
eration rates and the other pro- 
posing somewhat higher rates 
which will enable railroads to com- 
pete for truck business. 

e ¢ « 
That— 
Disappointment is manifest in the 
ranks of the Congress liberal bloc 
because Senator George Norris is 


That— 

Treasury officials are finding it 
difficult to induce private indi- 
viduals to take more Government 
bonds. Banks and insurance com- 
panies have been taking most of 
them and officials do not relish the 
prospect of having these institu- 
tions sell them and send prices 
down if business offerings should 
pick up. 


That— 
The business survey just getting 
underway with work-relief funds 
may yet turn into a permanent 
function of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Although little publicized, 
the census is highly regarded by 
business satisticians. 

* ¢ * 
That— 
The White House is keenly desir- 
ous of keeping General Hugh John- 
son at the helm of New York’s 
work program for an indefinite 
period of time despite the fact 
that he has asked to be let go on 
October 1. 
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indicate a revival of rum row off the New Jersey 
coast and Nantucket Light.” 


* *+ 


More Ships for the Navy 

Another step is taken to bring the American 
Navy to full London treaty strength. 

Twenty-three new ships were ordered by the 
Navy Department last week and bids for a 24th, 
a ten thousand ton cruiser, to be built in a 
private shipyard, will be opened on Oct. 12. 
Twelve other vessels are to be built in private 
yards, the other 11 in navy yards. 

President Roosevelt makes it clear that the 
United States has no intention of being drawn 
into any European war that may evolve from the 
critical Italian-Ethiopian situation. Warship- 
building program was planned long before war 
clouds began to gather abroad. It was inspired, 
partly by the general unrest throughout the 
world emphasizing the need for preparedness, 
and partly by the need to provide work for the 
unemployed. 


* + 


Deposit Insurance Act in Court 

Bank deposit insurance runs into its first 
court test. 

Sought is an injunction to prevent a New 
York City bank from paying its assessment to 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, in- 
surer of all deposits up to $5,000 in member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System and in 
other banks voluntarily adhering to the plan. 

Whence the objection to the program? 

Because it bears most heavily on banks with 
large individual deposits, the assessment being 
levied on total deposits and not on the amount 
insured. A woman stockholder brings the suit, 
objecting to the estimated $375,000 annual as- 
sessment, much of which is alleged to benefit 
other banks having a larger proportion of their 
deposits insurable. 


Grounds alleged in the suit: Unconstitution- 





aay 
WHO'S WHO IN PIBLIC WORKS? 


The Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes 
(right), as Public Works Administrator, and 


—Underwood & Underwood 


Harry Hopkins (left), Works Projects Admin- 
istrator, do not see eye to eye in public works 
policies. They took their differences to the 
President for a show-down of authority and 
harmony has been restored. 











ality of the Deposit Insurance Law on seven 
counts, one of which is taking property without 
due process of law. 
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Treasury Takes a ‘Breathing Spell’ 

With refunding operations nearly completed 
the Treasury is preparing to take a “breathing 
spell.” No other major financing is planned by 
the Government before December. 

Declaring himself to be “financially mind-easy,” 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau departs 
on a month’s pleasure trip to Spain and Portugal. 
He deliberately chose those countries for his 
vacation because they are farthest removed from 
international currency problems. 

Said the Secretary: “I wouldn’t be going unless 
I was financially mind-easy. The refunding looks 
like an assured success and I look for quiet times 
ahead.” 

Vice President Charles E. Stuart, of the Ex- 
port-Import bank, has just returned from Eu- 
rope with reports of increasing talk there of 
possible currency stabilization. Commenting, Mr. 
Morgenthau said: “There are no negotiations for 
Stabilization and none in prospect.” 

* * 


Permanence for the CCC 

Administration plans call for 
(Civilian Conservation Corps) 
manent unit of Government. 

President Roosevelt discloses his purpose in 
announcing the allocation of 75 million dollars 
from the work-relief fund to carry the camps 
through another year. Approval of Congress is 
necessary, as funds would have to be provided 
each year for maintenance. 

At present there are about half a million men 
in these camps, all young men except a num- 
ber of war veterans. In the permanent set-up 
the personnel would be reduced to about three 
hundred thousand. 

Back of the idea is the President’s belief that 
the Government should assume responsibility for 
providing work for those employable persons who 
cannot find jobs in industry. CCC camps would 
furnish one means, public works projects an- 
other. 

Development of new methods in industry, the 
President said at a recent press conference, has 
created such efficiency that if the full produc- 
tion of 1929 were resumed at once only 80 per 
cent of the man-power of 1929 would be required. 


making CCC 
camps a_ per- 
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A LOOK AHEAD 














[Continued from Page 1.) , 
operations have shown a gain in 
August notwithstanding the cur- 
tailment of auto production due 
to the planned change into 1936 
models this Autumn. 

. 3 # 
@j Mr. Roosevelt insists that re- 
covery and reform are insepa- 
rable but he doesn’t apparently 


realize that the destruction or dis- ° 


solution of corporate businesses 
cannot go on without increasing 
unemployment and that the price 
of reform is way up in the billions 
today and may rise even more 
when reform fails to achieve its 
objectives and there is still a vast 
army of unemployed. 
| On the whole the country 
would fare better if unneces- 
sary restrictions on the use of 
capital were removed so that 
most of the worth-while projects 
which Mr. Ickes would build could 
be constructed by private capital 
and permanent employment given. 


aa 
Mr. Roosevelt 


last week is re- 
VIEW ABOUT ported by the press 
UNEMPLOYED dispatches from 
Hyde Park to have 
said he was reconciled to the idea 
of 20 per cent unemployment 
as a permanent thing and he used 
the 20 per cent as applying to the 
total number of non-agricultural 
workers employed in 1929. This 
would mean about 7,600,000 un- 
employed. How different from 
his promise of Sept. 30, 1934, ina 
radio talk to the American peo- 
ple when he pledged himself 
against a permanent army of un- 
employed. 
@| The President seems to think 
~ improved machinery means an 
unemployed residue. But he will 
be proved wrong. For with the 
increased domestic demand in 
heavy goods industries—where 
the unemployment is greatest— 
and the gradually increasing de- 
mand abroad for our products as 
soon as we get rid of artificially 
pegged prices and currency ex- 
periments,..and . allow. natural 
economy to operate, the unem- 
ployment slack will be taken up 
in its entirety. 
vyv¥eséseésegy 


RECOVERY ON Just a couple 


years ago we were 
WAY IN SPITE crying out against 
OF ‘REFORM’ overproduction of 

wheat but we are 
importing wheat today. 

Not so long ago we were crying 
out against overproduction of 
meats but we are importing meats 
today. 

In the not far distant future— 
the next two or three years— 
we may find an acute shortage of 
labor in many industries. 

] All the figures recently made 

public about progress in the 
durable goods industries and in 
the growth of the machinery busi- 
ness would seem to indicate that 
the natural forces of recovery— 
the formula that sound economists 
have been preaching for the last 


A SHIFT OF 


| "(HREE WEEKS remain before the 


nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court assemble for their October 
term. 

At no previous time within living 
memory has their assemblage car- 
ried with it the same impending 
sense of crisis in the counsels of the 
nation. 

It took the Court’s devastating 
NRA decision of last May to bring 
home to the ‘average person the key 
place which the Court occupies in 
present and future possibilities for 
social legislation. 

The struggle ahead is dramatized 
in two ways. The President sees it 
as a contest. between those who 
would make the United States one 
nation for the solution of its social 
and economic problems and those 
who would keep it 48 nations. 

His opponents call the conflict a 
battle between socialism and the 
forces that would retain private ini- 
tiative. 


FOUR BASIC LAWS 

Only four basic New Deal laws, 
involved in five cases, are actually 
now before the Court, but there is 
a mustering of forces throughout 
the nation for legal contests that 
will bring otners up for adjudica- 
tion at as early dates as possible. 

The five basic cases in line for 
hearing involve the right of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to mar- 
ket electricity, the validity of the 
cotton processing tax and cotton 
control measures, and the right of 
the Public Works Administration to 
condemn land for slum-clearance 
projects and to make loans and 
grants for power plants. 

Numerous others are at various 
stages of litigation in lower courts. 
To their number last week were 
added the first challenge to the law 
under which bank deposits are in- 
sured, an attack on the power of 
the Security and Exchange Commis- 
sion and applications from 16 com- 
panies seeking to halt the operation 
of the Guffey Coal Act. 


A GENERAL ATTACK 

Farther in the offing rose the 
threat of two formidable groups pre- 
pared to assemble the leading legal 
talent of the country in a system- 
atic, concerted attack on New Deal 
laws. 

One of these groups was the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, representing 
90 per cent of the electric utility in 

| dustry. 

For warding off each of three at- 
tacks which it declared the Govern- 
ment was making on the industry 
it retained the services of outstand- 
ing legal counsel. 

The first attack was declared to 

be the Utility Holding Company Act, 
which gives two Federal agencies 
drastic regulatory powers over hold- 
ing companies and over certain 
phases of operating company activi- 
ties. To fight this measure on con- 
stitutional grounds, former Senator 
John W. Davis, one-time Democratic 
candidate for the United States 
Presidency, was assigned. 
MUNICIPAL PLANTS 
A second attack was seen in the 
granting of gifts and loans to mu- 
nicipalities by the Public Works 
Administration, their purpose being 
to permit construction of munici- 
pal power systems which would 
compete with private utilities. To 
repel this attack Newton D. Baker 
was designated. Mr. Baker was Sec- 
retary of War under President 
Wilson. 

The third attack, said the Insti- 
tute, is being delivered by that 


+ NEW DEAL AND THE COUR 





Laws and Issues Involved 





paring opinions on the legality of 
each of the chief New Deal laws, the 
reports to be printed and distributed 
by the Liberty League. 

To understand what the conflict is 
about it is necessary to remember 
that the United States did not come 
into existence as a unified nation in 
the way that France and England, 
for example, did. The United States 
began as a union of sovereign 
States, each of which agreed to del- 
egate to the Union certain of its 
sovereign powers. 


A century and a half have passed 
since that time, but the original 
document on the basis of which the 
Union was formed still has the force 
of fundamental law. 

The question now is, can the cen- 
tral Government do certain things 
which those now in control of it 
wish it So do, or must the original 
document first be changed? 





The difficulties raised by this 
question form a veritable jungle of 
puzzles. But the things which the 
Government wishes to do may be 
stated simply. Likewise the general 
form of the obstacles which stand 
in its way is fairly obvious. 


AIMS OF NEW DEAL 


The New Deal, in the large, is 
seeking to do three types of things. 

One is to govern the economic 
system so as to provide certain so- 
cial benefits, among them the reg- 
ulation of hours, wages and labor 
conditions and the procuring of se- 
curity against the hazards of un- 
employment and a destitute old age. 

Another is the control of produc- 
tion, including farm produce, oil 
and coal, either as a conservation 
measure or to maintain economic 
balance. 

The third is the regulation of dis- 
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Mustering of Forces For the Struggle; 


TS: CRITICAL TESTS AHEAD + 








tribution. Into this class come | 
measures for governing exchanges, 
control of electric power properties 
and marketing of electricity by the 
TVA. 


BASIS OF POWERS 

The bridges over which the Ad- 
ministration hopes to carry the Fed- 
eral authority to support these aims 
are chiefly these, provided by the 
Constitution and court decisions 
based on it: 

1—The power to regulate inter- 


| state commerce, interpreted by the 


Supreme Court to apply also to ac- 
tivities that directly affect such 
commerce. 

2.—The power to control inter- 
state transportation and communi- 
cation—an extension of No. 1. 

3.—The power to tax. 

4.—-The power to pass laws in the 
public welfare. 

Such is the raw material with | 
which the arguments must deal in 
the fateful discussion of the validity 
of the new laws. If these powers 
prove too slight to support the 
weight of the laws, the next ques- 


tion is, are the purposes behind the 

laws blocked? 

that lie in the uncertain future. 
Here is the way some of the lead- 


powers in dispute. 
National Labor Relations Act. — 


Possible answers to 


measures are affected by the 


This rests on 
Government to regulate interstate 
commerce. 
commerce 
within States, when such produc- 
tion 


the right of the 


Question is, does such 
extend to production 


is designed for use in other 
[Continued on Page 13, Col. 5.] 
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tw Other Sailings: 
Champlain . Sept. 2 


> Lafayette . . Oct. 5 
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@ World's largest and fastest ship. For 
England and France. First, Tourist, and 
Third. Superb food. See your Travel Agent. 
TAKE YOUR CAR ABROAD WITH YOU 


F. H. Murphy, Gen. Agent 
924 15th St., N. W. Natl. 1440 
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PRESIDING OVER BOTH .. . 


five years—are at last taking hold 
and all this notwithstanding the 
deflationary and destructive effects 
of ill-conceived legislation and 


spearhead of the Government power 
program, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. A case contesting its legal- 
ity as, mentioned above, is now be- 





EORGE WASHINGTON presided at the birth of two great instru- 


ments of public service—the Constitution of the United States 


Especially significant is the fact that this year Chesaneake and Ohio 


is also celebrating its 150th annive sary of the foundation of its orig: 


monetary tinkering. 
¢ Private property and a legiti- 
mate use of the profit motive 
having been protected on May 27 
last by a unanimous opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States, business is riding ahead 
and will continue to do so in the 
next few years menaced inter- 
mittently by fiscal imprudence 
and socialistic policies at Wash- 
ington. Davin LawreNcr_ | 


Che United States Nems 


Titie Reg. U. S. Pat Office 
(FORMERLY THE UNITED StaTEs DalILy) 


fore the Supreme Court. Fordney 
Johnson is continued in charge of 
the litigation and an associate is 
added—James M. Beck, formerly 
Solicitor General of the United 
States. 

Such are the plans being matured 
by the utility industry. Still more | tion of our Magna Charta—and in paying tribute to the man who 
comprehensive is the campaign be- . 
ing mapped by a newly formed Law- 'so markedly influenced our government and transportation history. 
yers’ Vigilance Committee. 

Its various subcommittees are pre- 


| 
and the original predecessor company of Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. ’ ; ; 
inal predecessor company. George Washington’s railroad maintains 


This week we celebrate Constitution Day and Chesapeake and Ohio the policies of its founder . . . “to smooth the road and make easy 


is proud to join in commemorating the 148th anniversary of the adop- , 
I J a ’ I the way between East and West.” 


Truly, the presiding spirit of George Washington lives on! 
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Gifts by the Carload 


for the President 


Wild Animals, Four-leaf Clovers, 
Spurs and Canes on the List 


| "HETHER he is at home or abroad, a President 
is the constant recipient of gifts. 

President Roosevelt who is the most written-to 
of Presidents is likewise the most given-to. Those 
who have learned his predilection for the sea 
send him ships in fleets. But most people give 
the things they'd like to get themselves and this 
means that the packages which arrive at the 
White House provide an infinite variety. 

Most people, of course, aren’t superstitious, 
they just don’t like to walk under ladders of look 
at the moon cver the wrong shoulder, so it’s sur- 
prising that White House attendants have 
counted pots of four-leaf clovers up to nearly 
four figures and would still be counting if they 
hadn't other work to do. 


GIFTS IN INFINITE VARIETY 


And walking sticks—they would almost reforest 
the Great American desert. 

When it comes to food there seems to be no 
limit. Every comestible from shoulders of beef 
to strawberry jam. Cheese, wine, canned vege- 
tables fowls, dressed, and feathered, wild and 
domestic; fruits in season and out (but mostly 
in) and so on right down the butcher’s the 
grocer’s the baker’s and even the candlestick- 
maker's list. 

And this is true to a greater or a less degree 
of all Presidents. President Harding left a whole 
storeroom filled with personal gifts when he 
died. And the habit began with George Wash- 
ington who, earliest records show, received some 
hunting dogs from the frontier. 


AND LIVE ANIMALS, GALORE 

All the Presidents get animals, alive. Presi- 
dent McKinley it is said became very attached to 
a rare species of parrot which, with a little 
patriotic urging could whistle the “My Country, 
‘tis of Thee.” 

President Coolidge proved a valuable patron 
of the Washington Zoo for he turned over to it a 
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Wide World Photos 
WELCOMED TO HYDE PARK 
An unheralded caller upon the President last 
week at Hyde Park was the Rev. Charles E. 
Coughlin, radio critic of social conditions. No 
reason was assigned for the conference. The 
picture shows Father Coughlin speaking from 
the pulpit of the Chuch of the Wittle Flower. 











wallaby, a pigmy hyppopotamus sent by Harvey 
Firestone from Liberia, a 375-pound cinnamon 
bear, an African antelope and two lion cubs re- 
ceived, among less exotic fauna. 

Even more strange beasts, previously cata- 
logued in these columns, have found a home in 
the confines of Rock Creek Park during the 
present administration. 

The biggest single gift received by President 
Roosevelt came, appropriately, from the nation’s 
biggest State. Texans sent a whole carload 
which included cans of chile, engraved spurs, 
shoes, peanut butter, a water meter, sheets and 
a playsuit for Grandson Buzzie. 


SOME PUBLICITY SEEKERS 


Of course, all gifts are accepted as nearly as 
possible in the spirit in which they are given, 
and if it is discovered that the donor is merely 
attempting a little personal publicity, his (or 
her) offering is promptly bundled up and sent 
back. Plenty seek to shine in the reflected 
glory of the white walls of the Executive Office 
entrance as the photographic plate catches it, 
with the proud giver sitting familiarly beside 
the largest Hamburger ever shot in New Ham- 
burg (or what had you) and some White House 
attendant looking as if he were so overcome 
with surprise and gratitude that he could do 
nothing but smile, smile, smile—and let the 
votes fall where they may. 


HISTORIC MEMENTOES 


The problem of acknowledging the real gifts 
isn’t such a difficult one and nobody without a 
heart of stone could fail to feel some surge of at 
least vicarious gratitude when he saw the won- 
derful (if sometimes awful) creations obviously 
the production of painstaking effort. 

For instance, an elaborate protrait done in 
needlework; or, on the other hand, the childish 
and frequently not meritless bit of sculpture or 
painting or carving wrought by simple and re- 
spectful fingers. Then, of course, there are the 
odd trinkets with a real. folk-touch, a historic 
or artistic value, that find a fleeting moment or 
more in a place of honor on a table or desk with- 
in sight of the President or his family and their 
guests. 
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On the lawn of the Val Kill farm—on the Roosevelt estate and two miles from the ancestral home of Hyde Park 
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World Photos 
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THE PRESIDENT IS HOST TO THE GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS AND THEIR LADIES 


an outing was staged last week by 


President and Mrs. Roosevelt in compliment to the Washington newswriters—at Hyde Park to cover the Presidential activities—and their wives, 
This is the traditional Roosevelt picnic grounds; every year outings have been held here, and the scribes and their families have enjoyed these open 


air parties more than once. At the picnic luncheon “hot dogs” roasted either by the President or Mrs. Roosevelt were handed out. 
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At the Summer White House 


NEwSs at the Summer White House 

went to the dogs this week 
—at least to the hot dogs which 
sizzled cheerfully on the grill while 
the President made the mid-week 
press conference a Hyde Park holi- 
day. It was the picnic traditionally 
staged by Mrs. Roosevelt for the 
newspaper men who follow the Presi- 
dent wherever he goes, afloat or 
ashore. 

And Wednesday was a busy day 
in a busy week. It was full of after- 
maths. The aftermath of the 
“secret” visit of Father Coughlin, 
radio priest, once friendly but re- 
cently highly unsympathetic in his 
utterances for many of the New 
Deal policies. 

It was the aftermath of the 
printed and vigorously denied re- 
ports that genial “Jim” Farley was 
about to resign his Cabinet post. 

It was the aftermath of the dis- 
cordant notes arising from the col- 
loguy between Harry Hopkins and 
Secretary Ickes. 

But it all ended peacefully and 
apparently the proverbial good time 
was had by all. 


FATHER COUGHLIN’S VISIT 


The President arose on Monday 
to learn of the assassination of Sena- 
tor Long and to greet Father Cough- 
lin who had come with SEC’s Joseph 
Kennedy for “a social visit.” There 
wasn’t so much importance to the 
visit but it wasn’t announced in ad- 
vance, as Presidential callers usually 
are, and when it leaked out and Sec- 
retary McIntyre was asked about it 
he denied all. Because, he explained 
later, he didn’t know it had taken 
place. And Secretary McIntyre usu- 
ally knows, 

Another caller was Governor 
Lehman, old friend of the Presi- 
dent and frequent caller. He said 
he hadn't talked politics and that 
he wouldn’t discuss them for publi- 
cation. Persistent stories that he 
was about to step out and let Post- 
master General Farley take his 
place as candidate for New York’s 
governorship weren’t mentioned. 


BONUS: PERPETUAL PROBLEM 

Two other vistors came bearing 
an invitation: one that would be 
hard to take or refuse. They were 
Frank Belgrano, Commander of the 
American Legion, accompanied by 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Monroe Johnson. The Legion con- 
vention begins September 23. The 
President is due back in Washing- 
ton at that time. The bonus re- 
mains a delicate matter and few 
people would care to have to write 
the speech that the President will 
have to make—if he makes one— 
about it. 

As the soft rain fell the President 
dictated a statement: 

“I deeply regret the attempt made 
on the life of Senator Long of 
Louisiana. The spirit of violence is 
un-American and has no place ina 
consideration of public affairs, least 
of all at a time when calm and dis- 
passionate approach to. difficult 
problems of the day is so essential.” 

Then both he and Mrs. Roosevelt 
sent a message of sympathy to Mrs. 
Long. 

By Tuesday the work-relief situa- 
tion was growing hotter in Wash- 


ington and the President had made 
his plans for a conference on the 
subject the next day. Meanwhile 
the sun had come out—its second 
appearance since his arrival at 
Hyde Park—and he took a long 
drive over his estate. 

There were two distinguished vis- 
itors but not much news from either, 
One was Robert Bingham, Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, and the 
other was Secretary of Commerce 
Roper. Both were overnight guests. 


AND THEN THE PICNIC 

Wednesday the usual morning 
press conference was postponed until 
the afternoon so that the press might 
join in the family picnic. It was 
the usual informal affair which the 
Roosevelts are pastmasters of pro- 
ducing. A phonograph furnished 
the music and there were all sorts 
of games. 

Before the crowd arrived Mrs. 
Roosevelt had prepared the luncheon 
which was by no means limited to 
the Presidentially-cooked hot-dogs. 
There was a hot roast ham, salad, 
pie and coffee and the hostess had 
her friend and co-manager of the 
Val-Kil furniture shops, Miss Nancy 


Cooke, Miss Dickerman, principal of 
the Todhunter School, and other 
women guests to help her. 


MR. ICKES VS. MR. HOPKINS 

The President, refusing to be dis- 
turbed by the disagreements in his 
official family over the relief ques- 
tion, announced his plan for the 
conferences which were to iron out 
the differences that had arisen be- 
tween Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Ickes 
and “quick-spending” and perma- 
nent projects which latter, though 
approved by Secretary Ickes had 
been turned down wholesale by Mr. 
Hopkins. 

When Mr. Ickes arrived he jovi- 
ally denied the rumors that he would 
resign, said he liked his job. 

The next day the other members 
of the conference appeared: Harry 
Hopkins, Works-Progress Adminis- 
trator; Horatio Hackett, Assistant 
Administrator; Corrington Gill and 
Daniel Bell, Acting Director of the 
Budget. 

Another visitor to remind the Pres- 
ident that Congressmen were still 
busy even if Congress had adjourned 
was Senator Guffey (Dem.), of 
Pennsylvania, still unique as a Dem- 





A PRESIDENTIAL PROMISE 








of The Evening Star, 
I promise to: 
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Safe Driving Pledge 


N THE interest of accident prevention and 
Safer conditions on the streets and highways 
and in co-operation with the Safety Council 


1. Never operate at reckless speed. 

2. Drive on right of highway. 

3. Stop at all S-T-O-P signs. 

4. Refrain from jumping traffic lights. 

5. Make turns from the proper lanes. 

6. Signal before turning or stopping. 

7. Give right of way in doubtful cases. 

8. Heed pedestrians’ rights. 

9. Never pass on curve or top of hill. 
10. Slow down at intersections and schools. 
11. Keep my vehicle in safe condition. 
12. Be courteous and consi 
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The Safety Council Of 
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Washington, D. C. 


rate of others. 











Reproduction of the safety pledge printed in the Evening Star of Wash- 
ington which is conducting a Capital traffic safety campaign. 








ocratic representative of the Key- 
stone State. With him came David 
L. Lawrence, Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic State Committee of Penn- 
sylvania, highly optimistic over the 
prospects for a Roosevelt victory in 
that usually unadulterated Repub- 
lican commonwealth. 

Senator Guffey, author of the “lit- 
tle NRA of the coal industry,” had 
other matters than pure politics. He 
came to recommend Charles S. Hos- 
ford, Jr.,of Pittsburgh, as member of 
the Federal Coal Commission, 

All in all, it was a full day. 

On Thursday results of earlier 
telephone calls carried on between 
Hyde Park and Washington and of 
previous discussions were evident, 
for Secretary of State Hull issued 
his statement (see page 7) regard- 
ing American attitude toward 
Europe’s troubles and reminding 
Italy of her guarantees under the 
Kellogg Peace Pact. 

Later the President voiced his ap- 
proval of the statement, giving it 
added significance. 


DOLLARS, MEN AND TIME 

Meanwhile, the conferences on 
Works Progress affairs continued. 
By noon when the conferees came up 
for air there was report of much 
work but little progress. By evening 
there was news that all was well. 

The press conference was held in 
the morning to balance the Wed- 
nesday affair, shifted to synchronize 
with the frankfurters. The Presi- 
dent gave the promised details as to 
the settlement of the Works Progress 
affair. 

It was simple, he said, with three 
cardinal points: Dollars, men and 
time. Most of the questions asked 
and the answers dealt with this 
problem which is discussed in detail 
on page 3. 

Then there was quite a little talk 
on rural electrification and a return 
to the subject of putting men to 
work—three and a half million of 
them with the least possible delay. 
During the conference, as he so of- 
ten does, the President drew a rough 
graph in an attempt to reveal the 
situation asithad developed during 
the many hours of conference and 
the study of many more meticu- 
lously plotted curves and dips and 
peaks. 

A HIGHWAY DEDICATION 

For Saturday a change of fare was 
provided, for the bresident planned 
to participate in the dedication of the 
new Whiteface Mountain Highway. 
This time a mere touch of a button 
did not do the job. He must appear, 
as the movies say, “in person” at 
Lake Placid, N. Y. It was he who, 
as Governor in 1930, signed the bill 
that made the million-dollar road 
in the Adirondacks possible. , 

The célebration, which culminated 
a three-day affair, marked a half- 
century of conservation in New York 
State and concluded with a mobiliza- 
tion of State game protectors, forest 
rangers and forest fire observers, a 
corps of the CCC, campers, and a 
battalion of soldiers, which the Pres- 
ident promised to review, all at high 
noon on the high road, seven hun- 
dred feet from the summit of old 
Whiteface. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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Weighty Conferences Held as 
President Eats a Snack 


YROBABLY as many a momentous act in the 

destiny of nations has been sealed around 
the festal board as around what the French call 
the “tapis vert’—tne green cloth of the tradi- 
tional table of state. Last week reporters heard 
official statements to the tune of sizzling Frank- 
furters skillfully attended by the President on 
a conveniently raised grill. 

Many of the President's most important con- 
ferences are held over the luncheon table or, to be 
technically correct, over the luncheon tray. 

With the exception of Secretary Morgenthau, 
who every Monday walks from the Treasury to 
the East entrance of the White House and 
through the passageways directly to the Presi- 
dent’s office, there are no regulars on the lunch- 
eon list. 


KEY OFFICIALS CALL 


Certain names, however, were quite common 
on it during the last few months. Names of 
Congressional leaders such as Senator Robinson 
and Speaker Byrns, Cabinet officers, and such 
key officials as Harry Hopkins, Works Progress 
Administrator, appear repeatedly. 

Then there are dozens of persons who are oc- 
casional luncheon guests, among them Senators 
Norris, McAdoo, and Johnson, Administration 
advisers, members of the Diplomatic Corps, and 
representatives of the press and business. 

An invitation to a luncheon with the Presi- 
dent, in addition to the honor of having been 
singled out for a “longer than usual” conference 
—most luncheon engagements last an hour— 
with Mr. Roosevelt, includes: 

If the weather is warm and pleasant, a chance 
to have luncheon at a table placed on the porch 
outside the President's office, overlooking the 
beautiful and ever changing panorama of the 
South grounds of the White House, in the late 





Wide World Photos 
CAN HE COOK “HOT DOGS?” BOY! 
The President tried his hand at roasting frank- 
furters for the “hot dog” sandwiches distrib- 
uted to Washington news writers, their wives 
and other guests at a picnic at Val Kill, near 
Hyde Park. 








Spring glowing with the soft color of the early 
flowers; in the heavy Washington Summer with 
the scent from the rose gardens filling the air 
in early Autumn with the great trees of the 
South lot turning to red and gold. 

If the engagement is during a season when it 
is unpleasant to eat on the porch, a luncheon 
is served on trays inside the office. 

This is a simple meal, much the same as the 
average American business man would eat, vary- 
ing according to the season of the year. Mr. 
Roosevelt is fond of fruit, so it is almost certain 
to be served in some form. Perhaps Welsh rare- 
bit, another of his favorite dishes, will be served. 
There may be soup, one vegetable and meat, 
bread, butter and a salad, and a dessert of fruit 
or some “not-too-rich” dish, and coffee. 





‘Skoal’ to the Norseman 


President Sets Day for Tribute to 
Lief Erikson, Norse Voyager 


“Speak! Speak! thou fearful guest! 

Who, with thy hollow breast, 

Still in rude armor dressed, 

Comest to daunt me!” 

'TTHERE weren't any doubts in Longfellow’s 
~ mind when he wrote about the Skeleton in 
Armor, as to his identity as one of the band of 
the intrepid Lief Erikson. 

Science wasn’t so ready to acquiesce, but at 
last it has granted, if with some hesitation, that 
the mighty Scandinavian probably “scooped” 
Columbus by some 492 years and discovered 
America without calling it that. 

And now the Government of the United States 
has recognized Erikson’s achievement, to the 
extent at least of calling him, in an Executive 
Order, and at the behest of Congress, “a con- 
tributor to civilization.” 

And likewise the President did “invite the peo- 
ple of the United States of America to honor on 
that day (Wednesday, October 9, 1935), the 
memory of Lief Erikson by holding such exercises 
and ceremonies in the schools and churches, or 
other suitable places, as they deem appropriate.” 

Thereunto the seal of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


set 


was 
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‘Made Work’ Jobs or Public Works? Truce! 


In Conflict of 


Policies. . 





Initial Works Drive Under Administrator 


Hopkins With Secre 


‘tary Ickes to Push 


Heavy Projects Later 





TEMPEST which has been gath- 
ering for several months broke 
around the work-relief program last 
week, but cleared away before the 
mediative efforts of the President. 
Out of an all-day conference at 
Hyde Park between Mr. Roosevelt 
and the officials in charge of 
program came the decision that the 
Works Progress Administration, un- 
der Harry L. Hopkins, shall have 
charge of the work-relief drive for 
four months beginning in Decem- 
ber. 
After the initial drive, the Public 
Works Administrat under Har- 
ld L. Ickes, is to play a more im- 
portant part in the employment ef- 


the 


ion, 


fort, reaching its full momentum 
next June. Its role, however, is 
contingent on the ability of Mr. 
Ickes to fulfill requirements out- 


lined at the conference 

In brief, that is President Roose- 
velt’s announcement last week of 
his settlement of the controversy 
between his two principal lieuten- 
ants in the work-relief drive, Mr. 
Ickes and Mr. Hopkins. 


COST, THE PROBLEM 


Although the dispute 





did not flare 


into the open until last week, it has 
been smouldering ever since the 
Administration decided that proj- 


ects must be planned on the basis 
annual outlay 


of an average per 
worker of $1,140, including cost of 
both materials and wages. 

When this measuring rod was 














BE AUTTLE KINDER TO YOUR FACE, 
TOO, BROTHER / USE INGRAMS 
SHAVING CREAM / IT'S COOL. PREVENTS 
RAWNESS. GIVES YOU THE 

WORLD'S BEST SHAVE. 


INGRAM '$ 


SHAVING CREAM 





adopted allocations had been made 
both in the work-relief act itself 
and by the President and his ad- 
visers for a large number of proj- 
ects requiring a much greater an- 
nual expenditure per worker. An- 
other factor has been the require- 
for relief, which have taken 
$1,000,000,000 of the $4,880,000,000 
work-relief fund. 

Hence, a sharp curtailment of the 
original program has been necessary 
so that the product of the work- 
relief problem “may be jobs for 
3,500,000 men, the objective set forth 
by the President. 

In the effort to obtain projects 
with low expenditures for materials, 
PWA has been pushed steadily into 
the background. Under Mr. Hop- 
kins’ direction the Works Progress 
Administration has approved proj- 
ects which will create jobs at an 
average yearly cost of about $750, 
with $600 going for wages and $150 
for materials. 

Since PWA has jurisdiction over 
construction of ublic buildings 
and similar projects with high ma- 
terial costs on which the Federal 
Government makes a grant of 45 
per cent of the cost, with the re- 
maining cost financed by non-Fed- 
eral governmental bcedies through 
loans either from PWA or from pri- 
vate sources, it has been unable to 
compete with WPA. 


MR. ICKES’ CONTENTION 


Mr. Ickes, as head of the PWA, 
has sponsored the more costly proj- 
ects, holding that the expenditures 
for materials indirectly reduce un- 
employment, while at the same time 
resulting in more worth-while 
projects 

Mr. Hopkins, as head of WPA, has 
advocated projects involving less 
cost for materials, and has main- 
tained such projects are necessary 
if work is to be obtained speedily 
for all the employables on relief 
rolls, 

The “tempest” stage in the rela- 
tions between Mr. Ickes and Mr. 
Hopkins came when Mr. Hopkins 
recommended to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Allotments the rejection 
of 1,908 PWA projects calling for 
the expenditure of $352,000,000. 

At his first press conference after 
Mr. Hopkins’ action, Mr. Ickes said 
the projects involved were “good 
projects” and announced he would 
seek to have the Committee over- 
rule the recommendation. 


A PEACE CONFERENCE 


“There is nothing,” he said, “in 
the Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent setting up the tripartite ad- 
ministration of the program which 
gives anybody the right to veto any- 
body’s projects. 
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night and asked me to come up. 
thought I would go.” 

Participants in the conference, in 
addition to Mr. Ickes and Mr. Hop- 
kins, included Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Resettlement Administrator; Daniel 
W. Bell, Acting Director of the 
Budget; Charles West, Undersec- 
retary of the Interior; Frank C. 
Walker, director of the National 
Emergency Council, and _ several 
other officials. 

The main features of the agree- 
ment reached at the conference, 
which remained in session far into 
the evening, as announced the next 
day by the President, were: 
| An allocation of $200,000,000 is to 
be provided from work-relief funds 
for PWA projects. In addition to 
this sum $100,000,000 already allo- 
cated for low-cost housing is 
scheduled for reallotment to PWA 
projects. 

Including the funds to be sup- 
plied by municipalities, the allo- 
cation brings the total of new funds 
available for PWA to $425,000,000. 


FOUR RULES FOR PROJECTS 

To be eligible for allotment, PWA 
projects must meet these conditions: 

1.—Average annual cost per man 
given employment must not exceed 
$850. 

2.—Projects must be let by con- 
tract before Dec. 15. 

3.—They must be located in areas 
where there are sufficient people on 
the relief rolls to furnish the neces- 
sary labor. 

4.—They must be completed with- 
in one year of Dec. 15. 

As matters now stand it is ex- 
pected that PWA will receive—in- 
cluding earlier allotments—upwards 
of half a billion dollars of Federal 
money for all local non-Federal 
projects and for housing. 

In addition there is the contri- 
bution of 55 per cent of the cost of 
projects to be borne by local com- 
munities, which makes it possible 
that PWA may have supervision over 
one billion dollars of expenditure for 
work projects. 

Since on the basis of Mr. Hop- 
kins’ action in regard to the 1,908 
PWA projects he rejected it ap- 
peared probable that all additional 
allotments for PWA would be elim- 
inated the agreement represents a 
gain for Mr. Ickes. y 

Under the plan announced by the 
President, WPA will have control 
over expenditure of approximately 
two billion dollars of Federal funds. 
Mr. Hopkins has said that local com- 
munities are averaging a 25 per cent 
additional contribution to the funds 
they received from WPA. 

Adding together the contributions 
of local communities on both PWA 
and WPA projects, as estimated by 








| relief officials, gives a total of $1,- 







000,000,000, which is additional to 


I 





the amounts provided for work re- 
lief by Congress 

Under the new program, allot- 
ments of Federal money for rural 
rehabilitation and rural electrifica- 
tion are to be reduced. 

Low-cost housing, because of the 
difficulties of speeding up the proj- 
ects now scheduled to receive only 


$114,000,000. The President has an- 
nounced that he may seek legisla- 
tion to permit the establishment of 
a revolving fund to finance such 
projects. 

The program for highway con- 
struction is scheduled to cost $400,- 
000,000, the amount already al- 
lotted. 


While work relief allotments for 
rural electrification are to be cur- 
tailed, the program may be financed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration through §self-liquidating 
loans. 

At the close of the date for re- 





had applications totaling approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000. 

A total of $1,250,000,000 of the 
work relief fund is unallotted, ac- 
cording to the President. He an- 
nounced that he expects to complete 
the plans for the allocation of this 


ceipt 
Sept. 


of 


applications for 
12, all agencies except WPA 


projects, 





to the West Coast. 


money before leaving on his trip 
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COUNTING ON 


stad > sae THEM THE 
BEST AVAILABLE 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST UGLY 
CUTS AND TRAGIC 
Scaee 


Children usually ride in the back seat 
of an automobile, where glass practi- 
eally surrounds them. That is why Safe- 
ty Glass IN THE WINDOWS is so vitally 
important. It may crack oreven break, 
of course, but there is less danger of 
it doing so and, consequently, less 
danger of anyone being cut by jagged, 
flying pieces. Three out of every four 
new cars now have this additional 
protection. Make sure that YOUR car 
has it by telling the dealer you want 
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CRAIG WOOD (right)—Tommy 
Armour—Helen Hicks—Gene 
Sarazen—Bill Mehlhorn — Denny 
Shute — Willie Macfarlane! 

Their names sound a roll call of 
tense moments that have made 
golfing history, when prime “con- 
dition” and healthy nerves were at 
a premium. All are outspoken in 
their preference for Camels. 

“Camels are so smooth and mild 
they never affect my wind,” says 
Craig Wood, pictured at the right 
as he paused to smoke a Camel. 
Willie Macfarlane, the former U.S. 
Open Champion, adds: “Camels are 
mild. They don’t get my wind.” 
Miss Helen Hicks brings up the 
feminine viewpoint. “There's a 
delicacy of flavor in Camels that 
appeals to women. Camels never 
interfere with one’s wind.” And 
Denny Shute says: “I switched to 
Camels years ago. I smoke them 
constantly, without upsetting my 
nerves or disturbing my wind.” 


You'll Like Their Mildness Too! 


Such experiences with Camels can 
be matched right among your own 
friends. You'll like Camels too. 
Camels are made from costlier to- 
baccos. They never tire your taste. 


SARAZEN. “Camels are milder,” 
reports Gene. “They never get 
my wind or upset my nerves.” 


| ‘ge Z, 


FAMOUS GOLFERS 







ARMOUR. “I've smoked Camels 
for years,” Tommy declares. 
“Camels never bother mynerves.” 


MEHLHORN. Bill comments: “I 
smoke Camels steadily. They 
don’t get my wind or my nerves.” 
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© 1985, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 


SO MILD! 


YOU CAN SMOKE 
ALL YOU WANT 


—Dorothy Smart Bill 


KEEPING FIT 
IS JUST AS 
IMPORTANT TO 
ME AS TO STAR 
ATHLETES. 
CAMELS ARE MILD 
—NEVER JANGLE 
. MY NERVES 
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COSTLIER 
TOBACCOs! 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand, 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, North Caroling 
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Democrats Envision 


Another Landslide 


Mr. Farley Contends Nation 
Still Favors the New Deal 


HE afflatus of cheerful prophecy continues to 

envelop Democratic National Committee 
Chairman James A. Farley. Through its roseate 
nimbus he smilingly envisions sweeping victory 
for his party again next year. 

That every State and territory will send to 
the national convention a solidly instructed 
Roosevelt delegation, is his latest prediction. 
Unanimously renominated, with Vice President 
Garner again his running-mate, “President 
Roosevelt will be re-elected by a larger majority 
than in 1932,” Mr. Farley declares. 

The President is not weaker in any section 
of the country than he was three years ago, 
asserts the Democratic generalissimo, who lately 
has made an extensive tour through the West. 

Unperturbed by the recent Rhode Island elec- 
tion as a danger signal in New England, he ex- 
pects to win back Rhode Island and hold Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Guffey coal bill he counts on to keep 
Pennsylvania, traditional Republican stronghold, 
in line for the New Deal. Of the West staying 
hitched to its New Deal allegiance he is smilingly 
confident, no matter whom the Republicans nom- 
inate. 


EFFECT OF HUEY LONG'S DEATH 


On effects of Senator Long’s death, Mr. Farley, 
target of the Louisiana Senator’s most bitter 
shafts of invective, refused to comment at his 
press conference. But death of the “Kingfish,” 
who might have mustered an anti-Roosevelt 
delegation from Louisiana, adds credibility to the 
Farley prophecy of a unanimously instructed 
Roosevelt convention. 

With the President's renomination assured any- 
how, emphasis on getting each State to place 
positive instructions on its delegation is seen as 
a piece of strategy concerning the platform 
rather than the nomination. It would help keep 
out criticism of any phase of New Deal policy or 
any shaping of future party pledges along lines 
sought by such old-line Jeffersonian Democrats 
as Senators Glass and Byrd of Virginia, Bailey of 
North Carolina, and former Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland. 


CHALLENGES THE OPPOSITION 


To Republican criticisms of the President’s 
“breathing spell” letter, Chairman Farley replies 
with a counter-blast challenging critics to say 
what New Deal legislation they would want to 
have repealed. Would Senator Dickinson of 
Iowa, vehement Administration critic, come out 
for abandonment of the AAA corn-hog program? 
the Farley statement demands. Would Republi- 
can Chairman Fletcher (to whom Chairman 
Farley imputes Senatorial ambitions in Pennsyl- 
vania) favor repeal of the Guffey coal bill? 
What Republican critics would advocate cancel- 
ling relief appropriations, leaving millions ‘‘free- 
dom to starve?” 

Indices of improving business conditions punc- 
ture Chairman Fletcher’s solicitude for the 
“frightened business man,” Mr. Farley concludes. 


MR. FARLEY’S FUTURE PLANS 


Again, to newsmen’s questions, he denies 
rumors of his immient resignation as Postmaster 
General to devote all his time to his role of 
campaign impresario. Latest press speculation 
fixes probable time of his Cabinet retirement as 
next January, with Frank C. Walker, of New 
York, former Treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tionai Committee, now director of the National 
Emergency Council and head of the Division of 
Applications and Information of the Work Relief 
Program, rumored as the next Postmaster Gen- 
eral—for the duration of the campaign at least. 

While Chairman Farley, following his western 
hegira, again takes control of party wires at the 
headquarters switchboard in Washington, the 
Roosevelt study at Hyde Park temporarily be- 
comes a political “listening post” pending start, 
probably Sept. 24, of the presidential “swing 
around the circle.” Cutting callers to a mini- 
mum, Mr. Roosevelt is reported to be largely 
confining his engagements to conferences with 
those who can give him reliable information as 
to sentiment on the New Deal in the country at 
large, particularly in those areas where he may 
make speeches. 

If an invitation from Frank Belgrano, Ameri- 
can Legion national commander, is accepted, one 
of the President’s speeches will be delivered at 
the Legion national convention in St. Louis, giv- 
ing him opportunity to carry defense of his anti- 
bonus policy straight into the bonus camp. 


REACTION TO HOWARD LETTER 


The President was especially interested last 
week in checking up on public reception of his 
“breathing spell” letter. Telegrams from all sec- 
tions of the country poured in at the Summer. 
White House. Many of them, it was reported, in- 
dorsed the Executive’s assurances to business, 
and applauded the timeliness of the utterance. 

Devoid of political speeches was the Presi- 
dent’s week, save for an informal talk on bud- 
get-balancing to his Hyde Park neighbors. Rem 
iniscent of the 1932 campaign mood when Can- 
didate Roosevelt was chiding President Hoover 
for too much spending and was promising eco 
nomical reform was Mr. Roosevelt’s indictment 
of waste in local affairs and his suggestion that 
local candidates be required to give specific cam 
paign pledges before election as to how they 
would spend tax money economically. 





Jacob Ss. Coxey 
rear “porch.” 


Party “War Chests” 


The Donkey and Elephant Test 
Their Financial Sinews 


HE Donkey and the Elephant flexed their bi- 
ceps last week, testing out financial sinews 
preparatory to next year’s battle. 

Much the weaker of the two in office and pat- 
ronage, the G. O. P. has more financial punch- 
ing power, as far as current campaign funds are 
concerned. On Aug. 31 the Republican National 
Committee had a surplus of $24,986 according to 
its report Sept. 9 to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Democratic National Committee reported 
itself $417,868 in debt, including a large hang- 
over from its 1928 and 1932 campaigns. In the 
last six months it has reduced this debt by $85,- 


000. John J. Rascob remains the party’s prin- 
cipal individual creditor and the two main 
broadcasting companies its chief corporate 
creditors. 


If Chairman Farley resigns as a Federal official 
he will be in a position to turn to Federal office 
holders for fund solicitation to wipe out the 
deficit and fill the 1936 campaign chest. Under 
the law, he cannot, as a Federal official, ask for 
campaign contributions from fellow office 
holders. 

Contributions are coming in more freely to 
Republican headquarters. Receipts of $70,820 
since June 1 are reported. The report shows 


that gifts were stimulated during the Congress 
session in reaction to Administration policies 
hostile to business. 
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POLITICAL HEIRS? 
Upon Governor O. K. Allen (left) and Lieuten- 
ant Governor James A. Noe (right), of Loui- 
siana, falls temporarily the political mantle 
of Senator Huey P. Long. Governor Allen has 
consented to assume leadership and carry on 
the policies and direct the political machine 
cot up by the slain statesman. Governor 
Allen may resign to accept appointment from 





then Acting Governor Noe as United Sires 
Senator for tRe unexpired term of Senator 
Long. j 











Third Party Viewpoint 


Wisconsin Progressive Criticizes 
the “Breathing Spell” Plan 


“ROM Democratic and Republican spokesmen 
have come varying estimates of the Presi- 
dent’s “breathing spell” letter. Third partyites 
also have their viewpoints. 
In a statement as chairman of the American 











i 


Commonwealth Political Federation, lately de- 
veloped third-party movement, Rep. T. R. Amlie, 
member of the Wisconsin Progressive Party in 
Congress, says the President’s letter marks “the 
end of New Deal liberalism.” 

“The President’s popularity among some lib- 
eral, labor and farm groups,” his statement 
runs, ‘“‘has been based on the hope that before 
long he would do something fundamental about 
the fact that although we live in an age of po- 
tential abundance, the people are forced to en- 
dure appalling and unprecedented poverty. The 
President has now blasted that hope.” 
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The Political Effects 
Of Huey Long's Death 


Third-Party Threat Fades; ‘Gadfly’ 
of New Deal Eliminated 


AST UTTERANCE by Senator Huey Long in 

the floor cf the United States Senate was a 
self-congratulatory assertion that his regime, 
eliminating poli taxes, had given every qualified 
Louisiana citizen the ballot. 

But to forestas political use of bullets instead 
of ballots, Senator Long wherever he went was 
closely shadowed by armed bodyguards. And 
Louisiana’s citadel-like State-house that he built 
was guarded time and again by troops against 
foemen’s invasion. ‘ 

Not closely enough guarded in this fortress of 
his political power last Sunday night, Senator 
Long fell mortally wounded by an assassin’s 
bullet while his protecting gunmen, a little tardy 
on the trigger, riddled his slayer and chipped 
the marble State-house walls with an answering 
fusillade. 


THIRD PARTY THREAT 


Out-headlining all political events of the week 
was this violent exit from the stage of America’s 
most colorful State boss, its most picturesque 
United States Senator, its most likely leader of 
any third party threat to the New Deal from the 
left in next year’s election. 

Politicians and publicists ponder the effects 
of his taking off. Behind Democratic leaders’ 
expressions of regret was obvious realization that 
Senator Long’s death means smoother New Deal 
progress during the next campaign and in com- 
ing sessions of Congress. From the Republican 
standpoint, the Long assassination means loss 
of an off-side aHy whose personality and show- 
manship drew more attention to his sappings 
and underminings of Administration prestige 
than most other New Deal critics could com- 
mand. 

Opinions differed as to his potential role in 
the next election. Some believed he would head 
an important third party movement. Others 
thought he might stir up some convention dis- 
harmony but his campaign influence would be 
largely localized. 

Now, with his destiny -star snuffed out in a 
smoke puff from the assassin’s revolver, it is only 
conjecture whether it was of waxing or waning 
political magnitude. 

In the fact that he failed to carry recent Mis- 
sissippi Democratic primaries for the guberna- 
torial candidate he favored, some professed to 
see a waning of his power to influence Southern 
results outside his own State, as he did in the 
1932 election of Senator Hattie Caraway of Ar- 
kansas, raising a potential threat to the re-elec- 
tion next year of Senate Majority Leader Joseph 
T. Robinson of that State. Senator Long’s final 
filibuster jettisoning the social security funds 
likewise was regarded by his critics as a tacticai 
blunder that would hurt his national populari:y. 

That his share-the-wealth program will be 
carried on, however, is the promist of his chiet 
aide in organizing and pushing that movement, 
the Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, who delivered his 
funeral eulogy before a crowd of 100,000 gathered 
in the shadow of the State’s skyscraper capitol. 


OPPOSTION ENCOURAGED 

With the “Kingfish” gone, heartened opposi- 
tion elements began taking counsel for the 
downfall of his “empire,” while his bewildered 
lieutenants, headed by Gov. O. K. Allen, brac_u 
themselves for a stiff struggle to retain power. 
Officially unconfirmed reports that they would 
seek to patch up a compromise peace with the 
nationai Administration emanated from New Or- 
leans toward the end of the week, 

Death of the “dictator” may abort, among 
other things, an interesting test of the power of 
State rights against Federal encroachment. 
Senator Long had just forced through State leg- 
islative enactments directed against Federal of- 
ficials and agents performing “unconstitutional” 
acts within his State. Operation of these laws 
might have developed a conflict, to be judicially 
resolved, with clarification of the permissible 
scope of activity by agencies of the Federal 
bureaucracy in carrying on functions and ser- 
vices hitherto reserved to the States. 
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Bertrand H. Snell 


POLITICAL PERFORMERS PICKED UP BY THE NATIONAL SPOTLIGHT IN THE PAST WEEK 
Farmer-Labor candidate for President in 1936, General Jacob S. Corey (left) is campaigning the country in a house on wheels; he speaks from the 
The Democratic gubernatorial nomination in Kentucky has been conceded to Lieut. Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chandler (left center); he 
won the primaries as an opponent of the sales tax. Representative Bertrand H. Snell (right center), minority leader in the House of Representatives, 
has charged the President with planning to put the Constitution and Supreme Court “on the spot.” The Townsend organization will “wield the big stick 
at election,” asserts Dr. F. E. Townsend (right), who would give $200 monthly pensions to all over 65 years of age; he says Mr. Roosevelt has no chance. 











F. E. Townsend 
—Photos by Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 


The Convention Cities 
Republicans May Choose the West; 
the Democrats the East 


LREADY, nine months ahead of the din and 
hullabaloo of the nominating circuses, there’s 
discussion of convention cities. 

“Go West, young man,” advised Horace Gree- 
ley, who furnished the name for the Republican 
party. It looks as if the party would take his | 
advice next year in the matter of picking its con- 
vention meeting place. 

G. O. P. leaders at present regard the West 
as the chief battleground of the next campaign. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland and Minne- 
apolis will be among the cities bidding for the 
convention. But just now it looks as if Kan- 
sas City, with its new air-conditioned auditorium 
seating 20,000, might have the call. 

Just as Republicans see their biggest job cut 
out for them to win the West, so certain signs 
of slipping in the East make Democrats a bit 
dubious about the latter area. 

If a big air-conditioned auditorium in addi- 
tion to strategic considerations of geography is 
attractive, sea breezes pius geographic strategy 
should attract the Democrats to Atlantic City, 
in the opinion of New Jersey boomers. Phila- 


delphia thus far is Atlantic City’s principal rival 
for the honor of entertaining the 1936 convention. 











Wide World Photos 
RALLIES WOMEN OF G. O. P. 
A general call for a demonstration on Septem- 
ter 17, Consiitution Day, by women affili- 


atcd with the Republican party has been issued 

by the new director, civ:. Robert Lincoin Hoyal, 

of the women’s division of the Republican 
National Committee. 











Kentucky’s Primary 


Enemy of State Sales Tax Wins 
Gubernatorial Nomination 


| 


TAKING sober second thought in a run-off 
primary campaign in which a faial dynamite 
bomb explosion mingled with the detonaitions of 
high-powered invectives and the National 
Guard was called out, Kentucky Democrats have | 
decided on 37-year-old Lieut. Gov. A. B. 


(“Happy”) Chandler as their candidate for gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. Chandler led his opponent, Thomas S. 
Rhea, 64-year-old political veteran, who had the | 
backing of Gov. Ruby Lafoon, by 25,000 majority | 
in a half million ballots. A few weeks ago at the 
August primary relative positions of the candi- 
dates were reversed. Mr. Rhea led Mr. Chan- 
dler. But neither had a majority, and the run- 
off ensued. 

Bitterest in years was this Kentucky factional 
fray. The young Lieutenant Governor was de- 
rided by his foes as a “crooner” and “roadhouse 
song boy.” But he campaigned successfully 
against the unpopular 3 per cent State sales tax 
and developed Gov. Lafoon’s use of troops into 
an issue of “military dictatorship.” 

The Republican nominee who will oppose Mr. 
Chandler in the Nov. 5 election is Judge King 
Swope, of Lexington. 





Republicans Welcome 
Constitutional Issue — 


Liberties of People Menaced, 
Party Leaders Declare 


sey ou have broken your sacred oath taken on 

the Bible. We, the American people, be- 
lieve our Constitution is our bulwark against dic- 
tatorship and mob rule. You will hear from us 
in 1936.” 

Thus one Roosevelt to another. 

Speaking at McClure, Pa. Saturday, Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt apostrophized his fifth cousin 
in the White House as a repudiator of cam- 
paign pledges, as subverter of the time-tried 
American form of Government, as the organizer 
of a “tyrannical” bureaucracy that if unchecked 
would reduce the American people to “serfs.” 

But standing staunchly against these consum- 
mations, assured the first Pgesident Roosevelt’s 
son and namesake, is the Supreme Court. It’s 
NRA decision “rang through the land like the 
voice of the Liberty Bell. * * * Behind those nine 
men as they handed down their judgment might 
be seen the shadows of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Marshall—the true liberals whose lib- 
eral ideals were at stake. * * * The Supreme 
Court * * * is the greatest bulwalk our free- 
dom has.” 

On the eve of the Sept. 17 birthday of the 
Constitution, other Republican orators and New 
Deal critics prepared similarly, at Constitution 
Day rallies to be held all over the land, to laud 
the great palladium and the Supreme Court as 
its protector against New Deal assaults. 


KEYNOTE BY MR. SNELL 

Earlier last week than Col. Roosevelt’s address 
Representative Bertrand H. Snell of New York, 
House Republican leader, clarioned the keynote 
of constitutionalism in a review of the Congress 
session just ended. 

He charged the President with trying to have 
Congress dump a load of unconstitutional legis- 
lation into the Supreme Court, “fully aware in 
advance of its unconstitutionality,” with the ex- 
pectation that adverse judicial decisions “would 
give him the club with which to belabor both the 
Supreme Court and the United States Constitu- 
tion” and lay ground for a campaign of insistence 
that “the Constitution must be radically modi- 
fied in order that the New Deal may carry on.” 

“There is the issue,” declared Representative 
Snell. “The Constitution must give way to the 
socialistic, un-American policies of the New Deal, 
or they must give way to it. It is an issue which 
has been drawn by the President. * * * He has 
forced it upon the country. The Republican 
party is prepared to meet the challenge. We will 
welcome a straight-out fight to the finish on that 
issue.” 


“REFORM” AND “RECOVERY” 

Other heavy firing by the Republican National 
Committee during the week was aimed at the 
President’s “breathing spell’ letter to Publisher 
Roy W. Howard. A Republican committee press 
release scored continued Rooseveltian insistence 
on “reform” in conjunction with “recovery”. 

Running through the list of Democratic plat- 
form pledges, allegedly broken, it demanded to 
know “how can the Roosevelt Administration ex- 
pect any promises it now makes to be taken at 
face value? * * * The Administration will con- 
tinue to experiment. It is as restless as an ant 
hill. Its theme song is ‘Let’s Go!’ * * * The 
business, financial and industrial interests of the 
country do not want merely a ‘breathing spell’ 
from such a regime. They want a complete rest 
cure.” 


DICTATORSHIP, SAYS MACNIDER 


Unresting and “busy as an ant hill” during the 
week with speeches at various places were Re- 
publican and anti-New Deal orators, including 
“presidential possibilities.” 

Col. Hanford MacNider, who was President 
Hoover’s Minister to Canada, in a Chicago radio 
talk charged the Administration with “imposing 
a virtual dictatorship maintained half by fear 
and half by liberality with other people’s money.” 

Col. Roosevelt told a Young Republican rally 
at Portsmouth, N. H., that the nation’s heritage 
was being squandered by “opportunist politicians 
and crackpot professors.” 

Senator L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, addressing 
Missouri Republicans at St. Charles, Mo., pre- 
dicted the present New Deal course “can only 
end in national disaster” with “crushing taxes” 
likely to depress the national standard of living. 

Col. Frank Knox, of Chicago, one of the run- 
ners-up in the Lucas Republican presidential poll, 
addressing the Babson Park National Business 
Conference at Wellesley, Mass., said he feared 
the promised “breathing spell” would be followed 
by more political strangulation for business. 
From Wellesley Col. Knox repaired to New Hamp- 
shire for a little vacation “breathing spell” of 
his own, significantly choosing the Presidential 
Range of the White Mountains for his holidays. 


CAMPAIGN FOR CONGRESS 


Without bothering to frame rejoinders just 
now to tall and sweeping Democratic prophecies 
concerning 1936, Republican strategists have set 
about mapping the terrain for next year’s Con- 
gress campaign. 

They have noted that in a score of districts 
Democratic Congress candidates squeaked 
through to victory last year by margins of fewer 
than 3,000 votes—in one instance by only 258 
votes. Bearing in mind the recent Rhode Island 
election, which reversed a 1934 Democratic ma- 
jority of more than 10,000, the G. O. P. high com- 
mand hops to turn the tide in many a district 
that went Democratic by only a close count last 
year. 
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TIDE OF ca AFFAIRS: A ‘UNIT ED FRONT’ FOR PEACE 





L DUCE VS. THE WORLD.—Powers ] 


within the League of Nations, 
meeting in harried session 
Geneva, and the power without, the 
United States, are beginning to show 
a united front against Il Duce and 
his designs on Ethiopia. 

Washington, stirred as it has 
hardly been since the days of the 
World War, cast its official influence 
in the balance for peace on Sept. 12. 
Tall, grave Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, formally called the atten- 
tion of Italy and Ethiopia to the 
solemn obligations they had in- 
curred on signing some years ago 
the Pact of Paris outlawing war. 

At the Summer White House, Hyde 
Park, President Roosevelt appeared 
eager to tell reporters that he fully 
approved the action of his Secre- 
tary. 

The Hull statement followed with- 
in a few hours that official’s in- 
formal and approving comment of 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s address at 
Geneva the preceding day. The 
British Foreign Secretary had made 
his League debut by calling the 
Assembly to stand by the Covenant 
and collective system in dealing 
with aggressors. (The Covenant 
provides economic, and military 
penalties, if necessary, against an 
aggressor). 

On the day following the an- 
nouncement of the American stand, 
France, torn between a desire to 
cling to its recent accord with Rome 
and a fear of incurring British 
enmity if it did so, swung into the 
orbit of influence against Il Duce’s 
enterprise. 

With the United States and Great 
Britain facing the other way, France 
could scarcely afford to isolate itself 
with the Italian program, in the 
opinion of some observers. France’s 
greatest fear continues to be Ger- 
many, and it is said that Paris con- 
sulted London as to its future stand 
against aggression on the European 
Continent before deciding to side 
with the League powers. The 
Netherlands, Belgium, Russia and 
Sweden were immediate in their 
support of the British stand. 

x kek 

HE AMERICAN STAND.—Secre- 

tary Hull’s statement of the week 
is counted in official circles an in- 
vocation of the anti-war pact. When 
the United States employed this 
weapon in the Far East a few years 
ago as Japan started its invasion of 
Manchuria, Great Britain was not 
particularly interested. Now that 
its hegemony in the Mediterranean 


and Africa is threatened, London has | 


taken a new and vital interest in the 
treaty. 

That the watch on the Potomac 
has not been entirely uninterested in 
what has been going on between 
Italy and Ethiopia is evident from 
Mr. Hull’s statement. He reviewed 
first the steps that the United States 
has taken up to this time. 

Now, concluded the Secretary of 
State, this Government feels that 
the time has come for further ex- 
pression of its attitude: 

“The Government and people of 
the United States desire peace. We 
believe that international contro- 
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in Africa—France Casts Her Lot 
Against Italy’s Ethiopian Policy 


versies can and should be settled by 


peaceful means. We have signed, 
along with 62 other nations, includ- 
ing Italy and Ethiopia, a treaty in 
which: the signatories have con- 
demned war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and have undertaken, 
each to all, to settle their disputes 
by none but pacific means. 

“Under the conditions which pre- 
vail in the world today a threat of 
hostilities anywhere cannot but be a 
threat to the interests—political, eco- 
legal and social—of all na- 


nomic, 
tions, * * ° 

“All nations have the right to ask 
that any and all issues, between 


whatsoever nations, be resolved by 
pacific means. Every nation has the 
right to ask that no nations subject 
it and other nations to the hazards 
and uncertainties that must inevit- 
ably accrue to all from resort to 
arms by any two. 

“With good-will toward all na- 
tions, the American Government 
asks of those countries which appear 
to be contemplating armed hostilities 
that they weigh most solicitously the 
declaration and pledge given in 
the Pact of Paris, which pledge was 
entered into by all the signatories 
for the purpose of safeguarding 
peace and sparing the world the in- 
calculable losses and human suffer- 
ing that inevitably attend and fol- 
low in the wake of wars.” 


* @ @ 


BEITISH AND FRENCH POLICIES. 


—The policy of the British against 
Italian militarism was quietly but 
emphatically pronounced by the 
meticulous Sir Samuel before the 
League Assembly on Sept. 11. 


Said the British statesman: 

“Britain stands for steady col- 
lective resistance against all acts of 
unprovoked aggression. * * * I can 
not believe that Britain’s attitude 
toward the Covenant will change so 
long as the League remains an ef- 
fective body. * * * After four years 
of devastation they (the British 
people) are determined to throw the 
whole weight of their strength into 
the scales of international peace and 
order. They are deeply and genu- 
inely moved by a great ideal. * * * 

“The attitude of His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment has always been one of 
unwavering fidelity 
and all that it stands for, and the 
case now before us is no exception, 
but, on the contrary, continuance of 
that rule.” 

The French view was looked for- 
ward to keenly as being the key to 
the strength or weakness of the 
League position against the Fascist 
military program. 

When Pierre Laval went before the 
Assembly on Sept. 13, he declared: 

“We are all bound by a solidarity 
which fixes our duty. Our obliga- 
tions are stated in the Covenant and 





| criticized the 


| ter. 


France will not try to avold them.” 

He revealed a status of agreement 
between his country and Great 
Britain, and hinted that Paris might 
have to break with Rome if the 
latter flouts the League’s precepts. 


x** et 


| ROME REPLIES. — It is obvious 

that the Italians are angered 
over the swing in the French atti- 
tude. An official spokesman for the 
Italian Government declared that 
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Underwood & Underwood 


ARMY CHIEF IN NEW ROLE 


After attending officially the in- 
auguration of the Philippines’ 
Commonwealth Government, Nov. 
15, General Douglas MacArthur 
Chief of Staff of the Army, is ex- 
pected to be designated as the 
head of the United States Mili- 
tary Mission, and as such will ad- 
vise the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in building up a national 

defense. 


no proposal of the League’s Com- 
mittee of Five for compromising the 


situation, which might be based 
only on Ethiopia’s good faith, would 
be acceptable. (The Facists also 


American and British 
statements of policy.) 

On Sept. 14 the Italian Cabinet 
met in special session. After a long 
luscussion it was announced offici- 
ally that no compromise of the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute is possible. 
Mussolini had told his puppet ad- 


| visers that the state’s land, sea and 


| air forces 
to the League | 


now are prepared to 
“withstand menaces from any quar- 


x*~* * 


T HE SANCTIONS.—If Mussolini re- 
fuses to curb his plans, and the 
powers of the League adhere to their 
present professions, then it is in- 
teresting to note what the Covenant 
provides. 
rt. 10 reads: 

“The members of the 
undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing po- 


League 




















T aaa independence of all members 
of the League.” (Ethiopia is a mem- 


ber.) 
Art. 16 provides: 
“Should any member of the 


League resort to war in disregard of 
its covenants under Articles 12, 13, 
or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war 
against all other members of the 
League, which hereby undertake 
immediately to subject it to the 
severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prolribition of all in- 
tercourse between their nationals 
and the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State, and the prevention 
of all financial, commercial or per- 
sonal intercourse between the na- 
tionals of the covenant-breaking 
State and the nationals of any other 
State, whether a member of the 
League or not.” 

Furthermore: 

“It shall be the duty of the Coun- 
cil in such case to recommend to the 
several governments concerned what 
effective military, naval, or air force 
the members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the 
covenants of the League.” 

It is also agreed that members of 
the League will mutually support 
one another “financially and mili- 
tarily” in case a League war against 
a state is launched. 

- £6 

EICH PROBATION ENDS.—The 

United States informed the Ger- 
man Embassy on Sept. 12 that after 
Oct. 15 Germany will no longer re- 
ceive tariff concessions which have 
been generalized to it as a result of 
the “most-favored-nation” recipro- 
cal trade agreements which the 
American Government has been ne- 
gotiating with other countries. 

The action was not unexpected. 
On June 8 President Roosevelt had 
informed Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau how the new tariff 
schedules were to be applied. Ger- 
many, along with Denmark, Italy, 
and Portugal, was placed on a special 
list of the nations which could be 
denied the tariff benefits on a 30- 
day notice from the President. This 
notice is about to be given to the 
Reich after repeated protests from 
Washington over trade discrimina- 
tions. In addition, Germany has 
given notice of terminating the com- 
mercial treaty of 1923 between it 
and the United States. 

The Reich is the first government 
to feel the effect of retaliation in 
trade applied by this Administra- 
tion, although officials refer to it as 
“equalization” rather than retali- 
ation, 

x** * 


RE!ICHSTAG |! MEETS—For the first 
time since it met on May 21 to 


hear the foreign policy of Reichs- 


frynhrey 


CAcA Us Ustiadl y 


r Hitler pronounced, 
functory Reichstag was called into 
session 
Almost on the eve of the convoca- 


tion Italy joined with France and 
England in reminding Lithuania of 
its undertakings under the Memel 
Statute of 1924. This was thought in 
some quarters to be an effort to 


the per- 


on Sept. 15. 

















forestall the necessity of Herr Hite 
ler’s dealing with alleged discrimi- 
nations against Germans in Lithu- 
ania at the Reichstag meeting. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 




















For 


your information 


some 


Schenley 
Newsfacs 


A DECENTRALIZED BUSINESS... Decentralization of in- 
dustry, so often advocated, is achieved in the distil- 
ling industry, for several reasons. One: is that today’s 
liquor producers have but revived the historic plants. 
These were located mainly in medium-size cities 
where there was a supply of the right kind of water. 
The business of distilling will continue in these 
original locations if for no other reason than because 
of the water supply. Water contributes importantly 
to whiskey flavor. Schenley plants include the follow- 
ing famous distilleries:—Jos. $. Finch & Co., Inc., 
Schenley, Pa.; Jas. E. Pepper & Co., Inc., Lexington, 
Ky.; The Geo. T. Stagg Co., Frankfort, Ky.; and 
The Old Quaker Company, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 
. om 2 
AIDING THE GLASS INDUSTRY. ..Schenley alone paid 
to bottle manufacturers and cap makers a total of 
almost $2,000,000 in the first six months of 1935, 


Schenley 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 
Your guiding star —S\@> the Mark of Merit 
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SCHENLEY’S OLD QUAKER BRAND 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


The largest selling straight whiskey in the U.S. today.‘ You don’t have to be rich to enjoy rick whiskey” 
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Quality Leader 
in 1'-ton Field 

INTERN ATIONAL | 

Model C-30 


The ALL-TRUCK chassis shown 
here with ultra-modern stake 
body is the lowest-priced 1!2-ton 
6-cylinder unit in International 
history. Engine 78.5 h. p.—hard- 
ened exhaust-valve seat inserts— 
full-floating rear axle—downdraft 
carburetion, etc Proved most 
economical of all trucks in its 
class. 


This line 

offers 

26 distinct 

models in 70 different 
wheelbase lengths. 


Chassis prices start at 


$400 f. 0. b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Popular Half-Ton 
Model C-1 
The beautiful Half-Ton 
International is built in 
two chassis lengths; 113- 
inch and 125-inch, 






Turn ANY 
hauling problem over 
to the FULL LINE 


of International 


Trucks 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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AERO 
TYPE 


The recognized leader 
among premium 
motor fuels, adapted 
from fighting grade 
aviation fuel. 


€SSO MARKETERS 


STANDARD 















€SS0 - Essolene - Essolube 


Guarantees smooth- 
er performance than 
any other regular- 
price gasoline. Con- 
tains a solvent oil, 


OIL 





COMPANY 


elaine Nace cea: 


Rear eee, 


Wuen trail’s end is a 


mountain top, and your 


sei atasigaaias 


reward is a breath-taking 
view over miles of spark- 
limg lakes and sea-green 
forest . . . and Essolene 
power and Essolube ease 
have brought you around 
hairpin turns and into 
the upper world as easily 
as a bird takes flight... 






RADIO! Listen to Guy 
Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians every Monday 


night—7 to 7:30 Eastern 
Ss dard Time. C bi 


network and affiliated 


MOTOR 


€$s OIL 


Thelowest-consump- 
tion, highest - per- 
formance motor oil 
made. 35 cents per 
quart, in sealed con- 
tainers only. 









The oil of premium 
quality always sold at 
regular price. Effec- 
tively combines econ- 
omy and protection. 
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TRANSIENT Program Draws to an End, 
* * * 
Millions of dollars for needy artists and 


writers. 
7 a. << 


Social Security Board begins study of 
State plans. 


* OK oS 
More goods for the consumer’s dollar. 
1K * OK 


WASHINGTON emerging from the Summer 

doldrums is witnessing the creation of a 
mass of welfare activities which seem as thick as 
the Autumnal leaves. 

A new program for the nation’s 255,000 trans- 
ients—unemployed wanderers on the highways; 
a subsidy for the arts, Federal dollars for sonnet- 
makers and landscape-makers; from the Presi- 
dent’s adviser on consumers’ problems comes the 
promise of an “elastic dollar”; in their new home 
in the Labor Department’s building the skeleton 
crew of the Social Security Board study State 
laws to see which of them meet the specifications 
of the Social Security Act; other emergency and 
old-line agencies also play an important part in 
the re-charting program whose ultimate objec- 
tive is designed by its sponsors to provide greater 
economic security and social well-being. 


Curtailing Transients’ Aid 


First Sharp Reduction Made as 
Program Draws Toward End 


N STEP with the Administration’s plan to end 

direct relief, Federal emergency relief officials 

last week ordered a sharp reduction in transient 
relief activities throughout the country. 

State relief administrators were ordered by 
Aubrey Williams, FERA administrator in charge 
of transient activities, to accept no more trans- 
ients after midnight, Sept. 20. 

So draws to a close one of the more unusual 
methods used by the Administration to sustain 
in some measure the legion of “vocationally 
adrift.” 

In their quest for work thousands of men and 
women left their homes only to find that new 
towns and cities offered fewer opportunities for 





—Wide World Paoto 
DOLLARS FOR ART’S SAKE 
Directors of the $27,000,000 Federal Art Pro- 
gram, which will give sir months employment 
to 30,000 writers, painters, musicians and 
actors. Left to right—Bruce McClure, director 
of the Division of Professional Service Proj- 
ects; Hallie Flanagan, drama projects; Henry 
G. Alsberg, writers’ projects; and Holger Ca- 
hill, art program. 











employment. Communities were hard pressed to 
take care of their uninvited “guests.” Under the 
Federal Transient Program, shelters and camps 
were set up in which the transients could, eat, 
sleep and find some degree of recreation. 


WHO THE TRANSIENTS ARE 


Studies made by officials were said to refute 
the impression that the transients were profes- 
sional “drifters” and “bums.” Surveys revealed 
the majority of the cases to be persons who had 
been at one time regularly employed only to be 
forced onto the bread-line during the depression. 
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NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION.—Or- 
ganization to engage in the buying and selling 
of mortgages under Government insurance guar- 
antee. Would afford an open market for such 
mortgages. The first such association being or- 
ganized with RFC backing. 

: e ¢ 

“FOURTEEN POINTS.”—In a speech to Con- 
gress on Jan. 8, 1918, President Wilson stated 
fourteen points he believed necessary to post- 
war settlement. These formed a basis for the 
Treaty of Versailles and for the eventual estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations. They were 
denounced as ineffective by Adolf Hitler in a 
keynote proclamation to the Nazi Party con- 
vention in Nurnburg, Germany, Sept. 11. 

*-: * 

ECONOMIC SANCTIONS.—Cutting off trade, 
financial and personal relations with a nation 
and its people to compel obedience to interna- 
tional law or procedure. A procedure provided 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Press 
reports from Geneva intimated possible use of 
this weapon against Italy. 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 
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—Photos; Courtesy U. S. Weather Bureau 


THE WEATHER-MAN—HIS FORECASTS AFFECT THE CONVENIENCE, HEALTH AND BUDGET 


OF EVERY FAMILY 


Serving a universal individual need, the men of the United States Weather Bureau use every modern and scientific device to wrest Nature’s secrets 
away from her. Upper center: The airplane pilot aloft radioes weather conditions to the ground. Upper left: Radio flashes from the ground advise 


air pilots of the weather conditions they will fly through. Upper right: 


The forecast map room where reports from the air lanes and land stations 


are decoded and entered on maps and also speeded over a telegraph network, Lower left: Airways weather reports in the process of being transmit- 
ted over the elaborate teletype system which sends information to every nook and cranny in the country. Lower right: Pilot before taking off re- 
ceiving last minute weather conditions of his route from the teletype ticker. 





It was also revealed that a large percentage of 
the transients had a fair amount of schooling. 
Many were college graduates. 


ALL TRANSIENT RELIEF NOT TO END 


Although transient relief will be curtailed in 
all parts of the country at the same time through 
the policy of not taking in new cases after Sep- 
tember 20, officials pointed out that the order 
does not mean that existing transient shelters 
and camps will be discontinued at that time. 

According to FERA officials plans are being 
made to provide jobs for all employable trans- 
ients under the new Works Program. Arrange- 
ments are being made to return to their homes 
those now in urban shelters and who are unem- 
ployable and, therefore, not eligible for Works 
Program employment. 

It is expected that the transient camps, in 
which practically all are employable and now 
on work-relief projects, will be set up as work 
projects under the new program. 

There were 255,711 individuals receiving trans- 
ient relief throughout the country on August 15. 
Of these, 122,018 were transient individuals, 123,- 
248 were the members of 34,484 transient fami- 
lies, and 10,445 were homeless individuals being 
cared for in the communities where they usually 
lived. 


A Subsidy for Art 


Writers, Musicians, Actors, Artists 
to Receive Federal Aid 


THIS week sees the start of one of the most 
extensive programs for subsidizing literature 
and the arts in the history of governments. 

Into the hands of Harry L. Hopkins last week 
was placed the sum of $27,315,217 by President 
Roosevelt to provide six months employment for 
some 30,000 artists, musicians, writers and actors. 

Marshal of this project wjll be Bruce McClure, 
former New York publishing executive. Heading 
the four art sections of the WPA program and 
the number of individuals they expect to em- 
ploy are: 

Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, music—10,000 persons, in- 
cluding 700 unskilled laborers for building music 
halls and amphitheatres; Hallie Flanagan—9,000 
actors and 3,000 stage technicians; Holger Ca- 
hill—5,000 artists besides clerical assistants; 
Henry G. Alsberg—6,500 writers and other pro- 
fessional classes. (See photograph in Col. 1.) 


WHAT WRITERS WILL DO 


Prime function of the writers under the WPA 
will be the preparation of a mammoth national 
“Baedecker”—a guidebook which will rediscover 
America for Americans—to be printed in five vol- 
umes and to sell for a “nominal sum.” In addi- 
tion, the writers will tell the story of the work- 
relief program, prepare an encyclopedia of Gov- 
ernment bureaus and their functions, and do re- 
search work on a number of projects. 

To the musicians and actors will fall the lot 
of amusing and entertaining the public through 
concerts, symphonys, rambling theatres and pup- 
pet shows for children, Many of those to be em- 
ployed will devote their work to teaching appre- 
ciation in schools and community groups. 

“The purpose of the drama,” say officials, 
“aside from giving employment to needy work- 
ers, will be to establish standards of theatre pro- 


duction which will improve the skill of the artists_ 


and stimulate appreciation of the drama, and to 














develop methods by which the drama units may 
become self-supporting in whole or in part by 
providing entertainment to large audiences at 
low cost, through an educational and recrea- 
tional program.” 

The artists and sculptors to be employed will 
re-engage in the work of providing murals, paint- 
ings and sculpture for public buildings and 
schools, 


Social Security Obstacles 


Preliminary Work Under Way 
to Start System in Operation 


EMPORARILY without administrative funds as 

a result of a legislative fumble in the closing 

hours of Congress the Social Security Board 

nevertheless is going ahead with a skeleton per- 

sonnel in mapping out the program which has 

been likened to the “rosy-fingered dawn” for 
millions of citizens. 

When John G. Winant, chairman of the new 
Social Security Board arrived in Washington 
last week from his former International Labor 
Office post at Geneva he found his desk swamped 
with letters from job-seekers. While it may be 
some time before a full-fledged staff is employed, 
the opinion has been expressed by officials that 
the new board will outrank the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in the number of administrative 
employes hired to handle the vast amount of de- 
tail. 

Here is a typical problem which faces the 
newly created board: Of the 28 States which had 
old-age pension laws in effect before the passage 
of the national act—only one—Delaware—met 
the residence specifications of the Social Se- 
curity Act, 

(However, while the act was pending a few 
States changed their laws to bring them into line 
with the Federal specifications. Seven States 
passed such laws.) 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

Of the 28 States that had laws, one, Arizona, 
required that the person pensioned should have 
lived in the State 35 years before receiving aid. 
Massachusetts and North Dakota required 20 
years of residence. Others required either 10 or 
15, years save for Delaware, which provided the 
payment of pensions to persons who had lived 
thete five years. 

The Federal act requires five years’ residence. 














It also specifies that the States shall pay pensions 
to any person who is a citizen, without respect 
to how long he or she has been one. Delaware 
does not require that the pensioner be a citizen. 
Several require simply that they be citizens, but 
the others specify that they shall have been a 
citizen for 15 years. Hawaii requires 30 years 
citizenship. 

Several of the States, were said by officials to 
have either very lax or no supervision over their 
pension plans. 

For the next few months, officials of the secur- 
ity board will therefore concentrate on bringing 
the various States into line with the requirements 
contained in the Federal act. 


First Aid for Consumer 


Advisory Board Seeks to Erase 
‘Trouble Spots’ in Distribution 


6¢]NCREASED consumption, not a blind, semi- 

envious assault on either prices or profits” 
is the leitmotif of the new Consumers’ Advisory 
Board as expressed by its chairman, Walton H. 
Hamilton, Yale Professor. 

Here is the manner in which Mr. Hamilton 
hopes to help the consumer get more goods for 
his money. 

1—By inquiries into prices and price-de- 
termining structures of specific industries with a 
view to suggesting means of eliminating those 
“trouble-spots” in production-distribution sys- 
tems which keep the product out of the consum- 
ers’ reach. 

2.—By education of the public to recognize 
and encourage wider use of quality standards and 
grade labeling. 

3.—By studies of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement, both here and abroad, with a view to 
making information on organization and admin- 
istrative methods and difficulties available to 
American groups interested in co-operative pur- 
chasing. 

4—By further organization of consumers’ 
county councils on a nation-wide basis to gather 
data and distribute educational information on 
consumers’ problems. 

5.—By the recognition of the interests of the 
consumer in all matters dealing with production, 
price and trade practices. 

6.—By a review of current legislation and pub- 


lic policy from the consumers’ viewpoint. 


KEEPING FIT 
TO 
FIGHT CRIME 
Physical training 
keeps agents of 
Department of Jus- 
tice in fighting 
form to meet pub- 
lic enemies in the 
task of suppressing 
crime. Photograph 
shows agents doing 
setting up exercises 
on roof of gymna- 
sium at Washing- 
ton headquarters. 


a 
ot —Wide World Photos 
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Predicting Hurricanes: 


A Contest With Death 


Erratic Tropical Gales Difficult 
to Chart and to Outguess 


EATH-dealing gales—such as the hurricane 

which took a heavy toll in Florida recently— 

may be said to be one of the banes in the life of 
the weather forecaster. 

For this reason—unlike the tornado which 
spins out of the sky with express train speed and 
accomplishes its destruction in a few minutes or 
hours—the hurricane may take weeks to com- 
plete its vicious career from the Cape Verde 
Islands off the coast of Africa to the Atlantic 
coast line of America. 

Added to this fact—it is more than likely to 
throw the forecaster off by playfully pausing over 
an area for a day or so—and then launching out 
again with all the fury of nature gone beserk. 


HARD TO CHART COURSE 


The scientific eyes of the United States Weather 
Bureau have a real problem when it comes to pre- 
dicting the course of the hurricane. In the main 
it has to rely upon the reports received daily 
from scores of steamers whose path takes them 
in the hurricane lanes. Therefore, the forecaster 
—if the hurricane is still whipping along the 
ocean—can only issue warnings applicable to a 
large area of land and water. 

And it often happens the full force of the hur- 
ricane is felt only in a small part of that area. 

It was a red-letter day for mariners and coastal 
dwellers when Lt. Col. Reid, U. S. A., in 1847 first 
issued hurricane warnings by way of simple storm 
signals at Bridgetown, Barbados. 

Since that time the storm warning facilities of 
the Weather Bureau have grown to vast propor- 
tions. Last year the Bureau at Washington re- 
ceived more than 21,000 weather reports radioed 
from ships which plyed the southern North At- 
lantic and adjacent tropical waters during the 
hurricane season. These reports were carefully 
coded and sent out over the telephone, radio and 
telegraph to all points likely to be affected. 

From June to November, the sailings of ships 
in the hurricane sector are in the majority of 
cases determined by these reports. At one time, 
cargo valued at $30,000,000 was detained in ports 
along the Atlantic because of storm warnings, 


SMALL PART OF THE JOB 


But the hurricane warning service of the Bu- 
reau is a small fraction of the work of the agency 
which !s authoried by laws of Congress to “fore- 
cast the weather, inc'uding the issuance of warn- 
ings about storms, cold waves and frosts, forest 
fire, weather, airways and fruit-frost service; 
the collection of daily observations by radio, tele- 
graph and cable for the purpose of issuing fore- 
casts and warnings; collection and transmission 
of marine intelligence for the benefit of com- 
merce and navigation; securing and furnishing 
meteorological information and forecasts, includ- 
ing upper-air observations for the benefit of air 
navigation and reporting temperatures and rain- 
fall conditions for agricultural purposes.” 


CLOSE TO EVERYDAY LIFE 


The significance in the life of a city, for exam- 
ple, of a single temperature forecast may be seen 
from the following: With notice of an approach- 
ing cold wave greenhouses are closed and boilers 
are fired. Preparations are made for heating and 
lighting plants to meet increasing demands. Fire 
hydrants, exposed mains, and general plumbing 
are protected. Small householders as well as 
large stockyards drain their mains. Work in 
concrete is stopped. Merchants direct their ad- 
vertising and attention largely to cold weather 
articles. Ice factories reduce their output. Oy- 
ster dealers increase their reserve stocks. Natu- 
ral-gas companies turn a larger amount of gas 
into the mains to provide for increased con- 
sumption. The dredging of sand and gravel 
ceases, and iron ore piled for shipment.is placed 
in the holds of vessels, to prevent the wet masses 
from freezing solid. Charity organizations pre- 
pare to meet increased demands for food and fuel. 

Man may not yet be able to make outdoor 
weather but the prediction of weather 24 to 48 
hours in advance does much to reduce the loss 
of human life and economic values incurred 
through the less gracious side of Nature. 

DerEK Fox. 
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lyformation Sa 
jor iiaenns 


Q.—How many people are on relief in the chief 
cotton States as compared with the other States? 

A.—According to the official figures for July, 
latest issued, 10.3 per cent of the population were 
on relief in the nine principal cotton raising 
States, compared with 13.8 per cent in the other 
States. . 


i 


* * * 

Q.—Are United States Senators properly styled 
Congressmen? 

A.—Congress includes the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, so members of both 
bodies are “congressmen” although usage has 
restricted the term in a large measure to Mem- 
bers of the House. 

J a 

Q.—How long did the United States Supreme 
Court occupy the court room it now has left to 
take possession of its new building? 

A.—Supreme Court used its former quarters for 
almost 75 years. 
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Back-to-the-Land; 
Social Changes — 
In Recent Years 


Exodus From Cities to Farms 
Reversed Usual Trend 
And Lowered Agricultural 
Standards 


(THE United States now has more 

farms, more farm population, and 
more land in farms than ever be- 
fore. 

This situation is interpreted in 
official circles to mean that during | 
the depression millions of acres of 
poor farm land were placed in cul- 
tivation, thus lowering the prevail- 
ing standard of American agricul- 
ture and reversing the population 
trends of more than a century. 

In detailed form, here is the 
change in the status of American 
agriculture between 1930 and 1935 
as announced recently by the Cen- 
sus Bureau: ‘ 

There was an increase of 48,409,- 
993 acres in the amount of land in 
farms, representing a gain of 7 per 
cent between the two years. 

There was a gain of 523,401 in the 
number of farms, or an increase of 
8 per cent. 

Value of farms declined 32 per 
cent, from $47,879,838,358 in 1930 to 
$32,884,342,378 in 1935. 


WHAT TREND REVEALS 
Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials explain that the recent agri- 
cultura! trends revealed by the 
census mean: 
1. The proportion of persons gain- 
fully employed in agriculture has 
increased about one-third since 
1930 and now comprises 28 per cent 
of all persons gainfully employed. 

2. Per capita output of farm areas 
has declined. 

3. Farm areas are now bearing a 
disproportionate share of the cost 
of supporting and rearing the popu- 
lation in comparison with their 
share in the national income. 

4. The increase in the burden of 
the farm areas may have serious 
consequences on the welfare of the 


United States. he 


MIGRATION FROM CITIES 

During the last five years there 
has been an 8 per cent gain in the 
total farm population and the move- 
ment from the farms to the cities 
has been reduced to about one- 
third of its predepression level. In 
1934 there was a migration of 211,- 
000 persons from the farms to the 
cities, the lowest since 1920. 

With economic conditions as they 
are at present and the present large 
excess of births over deaths, the 
prospects are for a continued in- 
crease in the farm population, ac- 
cording to Dr. O. E. Baker of the 
Agriculture Department. 

He points out that if migration 
from the farms is half as great in 
the future as during the decade be- 
fore the depression, the nation’s 
farm population will increase be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 during 
the next decade, or by as much as 
during the last five years. 


WHERE MOVEMENT WAS LARGEST 

The increase in farms has been 
heaviest in southern New England, 
in the Ozarks, and in the Appala- 
chian Mountain region, particu- 
larly the Southern Appalachians 
and around the large cities. In 
some counties of eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee, of southern West 
Virginia and western North Caro- 
lina, the increase in farms during 
the last five years has been from 
25 to 50 per cent. 

Important commercial farming 
areas have had the least increase 
in number of farms. In the South 
it is believed that the cotton acre- 
age reduction program has brought 
about a decrease in the number of 
croppers. 


EFFECT ON URBAN AREAS 

Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell has 
pointed out that the huge increase 
of population in the poor farm areas 
is of great significance to the cities 
because under present conditions 
these areas have an excess of births 
over deaths and in the future may 
be expected to make up for the ex- 
isting deficiency of births in the 
cities. 

It is Dr. Tugwell’s opinfon that 
for the most part “population pres- 
sure” can be remedied only through 
removing “some of the population 
from localities in which economic 
opportunities are too limited to 
provide a good family living to lo- 
calities in which these families can 
supplement earnings from the farm 
with employment in forests or in- 
dustry or to areas where a more ade- 
quate livelihood can be obtained 
from farming.” 


NEED OF SCHOOLING 

The high proportion of children in 
the rural population requires exces- 
sive outlays for education. But in 
the regions of poor economic op- 
portunity there may be insufficient 
income to provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials summarize the situation as 
follows: 

Since the rural areas have in the 
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+ WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING: LOUISIANA’S NEW LAWS + 


S throngs filed through the Capi- 

tol at Baton Rouge past the bier 
of Louisiana’s slain dictator, Huey P. 
Long, the Legislature in its seventh 
special session for the year passed 
38 measures which had been drawn 
up at the order of the late United 
States Senator. 


Among these new laws are those | 


which it is said were designed to 
curtail any New Deal influence whicn 
might lap over into the State. 
Consequently, one gives the State 
the right to sue in Federal Courts to 
prevent the operation of any Fed- 


| eral bureau or agency in violation 
| Of Louisiana’s laws. 


Another im- 
poses stiff fines and prison sentences 
on Federal officials who try to exer- 
cise powers in the State in violation 
of the Tenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. Another gives the 
State the right to appoint a special 
counsel to prosecute such suits. (It 
is said that the plan was for Gov- 
ernor Allen to appoint Senator Long 





to this post so as to give him an 


opportunity to dramatize his criti- 
cisms of the New Deal). 
x* 


THE REICH AND NEW YORK 


-NJEW York State’s relations with 


the Reich are at a critical pass 
again. 
because Mayor LaGuardia refused to 
license a German masseur. Then 
the Nazis were indignant because a 
group of “anti’s” tore the swastika 
from the liner “Bremen” in New York 
harbor. And during the week Ber- 
lin informed the State Department 
that it was insulted by the words of 








past furnished the population for 
the cities and the present population 
trend indicates that they will con- 
tinue to be the chief reliance of the 
cities, the kind of training which 
they are able to furnish their youtn 
is of utmost importance to the whole 
country. 

Unless steps are taken to provide 
the underprivileged but highly fer- 
tile groups with economic opportu- 
nities, the future citizenry of the 
United States will include progres- 
Sively larger portions of poorly 
equipped human beings. 


First, Berlin was in a huff | 











Dictator’s Power Continued After Death 


—New York Versus Germany—Higher 
Incomes in West and South 





Judge Louis Brodsky in freeing five 
demonstrators in connection with 
the “Bremen” incident. 

Judge Brodsky said among other 
things that the defendants appar- 
ently considered the flying of the 
swastika from the “Bremen” a 
brazen flaunting of an emblem 
“which symbolizes all that is anti- 
thetical to American ideals of the 
God-given and inalienable rights of 
all peoples to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

In this, as in other similar cases, 
the State Department has to ex- 
plain that the Federal Government 
has no control over State and local 
officials, and therefore cannot call 
them to account for things they say 
and do. . 

xt 


INCOME TAX FIGURES 
NCOME tax figures are speaking 
loudly for the New Deal agricul- 
tural program, according to certain 
observers. 

Figures just made public reveal 
that income tax collections have 
shown a notable gain for the year in 
the western and southern farm 
regions. It is pointed out that the 
increases reflect a higher price for 
farm products resulting probably 
from the AAA control program and 
benefit payments. The increases in 


| up 1.9 per cent and pay rolls some- 


| 


the ‘agricultural States are consid- | 


erably above those in the industrial 
States. 

The country as a whole for the 
past fiscal year showed an average 
increase in the tax payments of 35 
per cent as compared with the pre- 
vious year. Thirty-one States, lo- 
cated for the most part in the West 
and South exceeded this average, 
some even going so far as to double 
it. 

The States above the 35 per cent 





respectively; Michigan and Missis- | 


sippi, 75 each; Arkansas, 72; Florida, 
71; Kentucky, 67; New Mexico, 66; 
Alabama, 62; Tennessee, 61; Wiscon- 
sin, 58; Colorado, 57; Georgia, 56; 
Indiana, 55; Connecticut and Texas 
54 each; New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
and South Carolina, 51 each; Louisi- 
ana, 49; Nebraska and West Vir- 
ginia, 48; Arizona, 46; Utah, 45; 
South Dakota, 43; Illinois, 42; Iowa, 
41; Ohio, 39; and Pennsylvania, 35. 
x * * 


NEW YORK INDUSTRY 

— PEAKING of increases, New York 
is pointing with pride to a | 

slightly brighter outlook in industry. | 

For the month ending Aug. 15, fac- 

tory employment in the State went | 


thing like 4.4 per cent. The largest 
part of the increase is traced to the 
clothing manufacturers. 

x* 


SALES TAX IN NEW JERSEY 
ESPITE fears that Jerseyites | 
might go outside the State to | 

buy because of the sales tax, July 

returns from this revenue source 
have proved gratifying to New Jer- 
sey officials. So far, $1,872,675 has | 

been reported with approximately 10 

per cent of the retailers yet to re- 

port. | 
When all the cash is in it is ex- | 
pected to pile up to $2,074,210. Since | 
the estimated income from this 
source for the year is expected to 


| be $25,000,000, and July is looked 


| 
| 


average of increase for 1935 collec- 


tions as compared with the previous 
year are: 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, 77 


upon as a poor business month ex- | 
cept at the resorts, Governor Hoff- | 
man and Tax Commissioner Martin 
have expressed gratification at the | 
| 


| returns. 


xx re 
FOR SILENT STREETS 
MERICA’S largest city has de- 


clared war on noise. Beginning 


| Oct. 1 it will be a misdemeanor to 


honk an automobile horn on the 


streets of New York between 11 p. 
m. and 7 a. m. Cab drivers will be 
first to come under the ban. Sucha 
regulation has been in force in some 
European cities, notably London. In 
addition, New Yorkers are thinking 
of curbing the nerve-wracking blasts 
from loud radios, pneumatic riveters, 
and noisy trucks. 
x ee 


NO COMMUNISM IN SCHOOLS 
TO active communist may teach in 
the District of Columbia public 
schools if Congress can help it. A 
provision was attached to the last 
District of Columbia appropriation 
measure which bars from employ- 
ment in Washington’s public schools 


| anyone who teaches or advocates 


Communism, 

Counsel informed officials during 
the week that the provision does not 
bar the presentation of factual data 
about Communism, but does pro- 


hibit training or indoctrination of | 


public school students in Communis- 
tic thought. 
xk 


SOME NEW CITY LAWS 


GOME new municipal ordinances 
and laws as reported by the | 


follows: 

Toledo—smoke nuisance ordinance 
extended making emission of soot 
illegal. Discovery of soot 100 rods 
from smokestack constitutes prima 
facie evidence of violation. 

Tampa—WPA project under con- 
sideration to revise municipal code 
for first time since 1926. 

St. Louis—New ordinance permits 
men only to drink at bars. 

Memphis—New ordinance makes 
it unlawful for anyone except a 
blind person to use a white cane. 

San Francisco—New law puts into 


| effect “non-fix” traffic tag system. 


xe 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST CRIME 
ON Sept. 30, New York’s crime ene- 

mies will go into a four day 
intensive conference, led by Gov- 
ernor Lehman, on the subject of 
“Crime, the Criminal and Society.” 
A committee of leading jurists, leg- 
islators, penclogists, prosecuting of- 
ficials, and social workers has been 


United States Municipal News are as | 





hard at work drawing up an agenda 
and formulating a program. On this 
committee are J. Edgar Hoover, chief 
of the Bureau of Criminal Investiga- 
tion ot the Department of Justice, 


and Sanford Bates, director of the | 


Federal 3ureau of Prisons. 
According to the announcement 
of the Governor there will be five 
round tables for discussing “specific 
problems in crime prevention, de- 
tection and apprehension, prosecu- 
tion and the courts, institutional 
care and probation, parole and re- 
habilitation.”” The program will be 





| twofold in that part of it will be 


devoted to round-table discussions, 
and the other part to reports of 
these discussions. 
ae * 

CHAIN STORE TAX DEFERRED 

‘ALIFORNIA’S $2,000,000 chain 

store tax has been definitely 

held off until a referendum in con- 
nection with the general election in 
November, 1936. Sufficient petitions 
on the matter nave been certified 
to the secretary of State to hold up 
the tax until the people as a whole 
vote on it. 




















(erty Crocker. 


Eteves years ago, when radio was a new and uncertain advertising experi- 


~ ment,a young woman stepped before the microphone and started to discuss 
with women listeners their most disturbing and interesting daily problem. 
During the succeeding years Betty Crocker has become food adviser to 
the nation, and one of the most valuable merchandising assets of General 


Mills, Inc. Twice every week, through 50 stations, she talks to more than 
3,000,000 women. She helps them plan delicious, satisfying meals. She has 
helped these women save time, trouble and money, with kitchen-tested 
recipes developed around Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour, Softasilk 


Cake Flour, and Bisquick. 


By explaining the facts about bread, and 


tempting ways to serve this basically necessary, completely wholesome 
food, Betty Crocker’s services have been of inestimable value to the miller’s 

most important customer, the commercial baking industry. 
On the radio, in magazines, in newspapers, whenever Betty Crocker 
speaks, her recommendations are followed implicitly, because women know 
from repeated experience that Betty Crocker tests before 





she talks. She deals in facts, not opinions. 

Her Home Service Department is nationally known as 
one of the most complete proving grounds for cooking and 
baking. Here, in a fully equipped, modern home-type 
kitchen, her staff of home economists puts every recipe 
through its paces. Here too, Gold Medal 
home use receive their final, famous ‘“‘kitchen-test” to 
verify uniform quality and performance in actual baking. 

Letters from hundreds of thousands of women testify 
to Betty Crocker’s deserved reputation as friend and 
guide—food adviser to the nation. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


roducts for 
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here’s one cigarette 








heres MILDNESS Jor you 


mildness without flatness 


mildness with taste 


that really does SATISFY 
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John M. Carmody | Joseph W. Madden, Chairman, Labor Relations Board 


Engineer and Mediator Named 
To National Labor Relations Board 


“Te diminish the causes of labor disputes bur- 
dening or obstructing interstate and for- 
eign commerce”—so runs the purpose of Con- 


gress’ latest contribution to labor legislation 
which sets up the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


From the National Mediation Board President 
Roosevelt has summoned John Michael Carmody 
to apply his experience and ability to the tasks 
confronting the new labor group. He brings to 
the job a training in workshop, business office, 
and editorial room, where he learned much of the 
dealings between workers and their employers. 

Mr. Carmody was born in Towanda, Pa., some 
40 years ago. For a decade he was associated 
with the steel and construction business as in- 
dustrial engineer, bridge inspector, and shop 
superintendent. 

Then Mr. Carmody became editor of Coal Age 





& Underwood 


Underwood 
Engineer and publicist loaned to Federal Gov- 
ernment to help in adjusting rela- 
tions of labor and employers. 





and Factory and Industrial Management. In 
1931 his publishers sent him to Soviet Russia to 
study economic and industrial conditions. He 
then became a member of the staff of a firm of 
management engineers. 

In September, 1933, Mr. Carmody was loaned 
by his firm to the National Labor Relations 
Board set up under the NRA. He also became 
chief engineer with the CWA and Federal 
Housing Administration. He served as president 
of the Bituminous Coal Labor Board. 





Edwin S. Smith 


Massachusetts Labor Specialist on 
National Labor Relations Board 


HE task of making the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act a magna carta of labor rests in the 
main with the Nationel Labor Relations Board. 
Edwin S. Smith former newspaperman, person- 
nel expert, and troubJeshooter in labor tangles, 
is a member of this important body. 

He was born in 1891 in the manufacturing 
town of Brookline in industrial Massachusetts, 
and started his career in New England surround- 
ings. 

For three years after taking his A.B. from Har- 
vard he was a reporter. Then he deserted the 
newsroom for the business office, supervising a 
chain of retail shoe stores. But his interest in 





—Wide World Photos, Inc. 
Personnel expert and “troubleshooter in labor 
tangles” drafted as member of Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 





human relations was manifesting itself, and he 
took a position with the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, doing research work on personnel 
policies. From 1920 to 1923 he studied employe 
representation plans with the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, then becoming affilated with the Filen* 
Department Store in Boston. 

Governor Ely, however, brought Mr. Smith into 
public service in 1931, by naming him Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts. 
It was while in this post in 1934 that he was 
summoned by President Roosevelt to sit on the 
National Labor Relations Board under the NRA 
set-up. 
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Teacher and Lawyer, Expert in Labor-and-Industry Problems 


GEVEN cities claimed the literary genius of 

Homer, and sev2n leading American uni- 
versities can divide claims to having had Jaseph 
Warren Madden on their law school faculties. 

Still young as New Deal key-men go—he’s 45— 
Dr. Madden brings ripeness of experience not 
only as a teacher and practitioner of the law but 
as an expert in labor and industrial relations 
to his duties as Chairman of the new National 
Labor Relations Board set up by the Wagner 
Act. 

When President Roosevelt was casting about 
for a man properly qualified to fill this exacting 
post, his attention was directed to the University 
of Pittsburgh law school professor who had made 
a fine record on the Regional Labor Board in 
that city and had played an important part in 
settling the Pittsburgh street railway dispute last 
Summer. ° 


SERVICE ON CIVIC COMMISSIONS 


Besides that, of course, Dr. Madden had a lot 
of other solid achievements, legal and adminis- 
trative, to recommend him. He had served on 
Governor Pinchot’s commission for special plan- 
ning in industry. He had been a special assist- 
ant to the United States Attorney’ General in 
1920. He had been on the commission that codi- 
fied the laws of West Virginia—besides being 
dean of the law schoo! of the University of West 
Virginia at the age of 31. And he had been a 
leader in various civic activities that brought 
him into contact with social and industrial prob- 
lems. 

On his mother’s side, Dr. Madden traces his 
ancestry back to colonial times to one James 
Ross, who came to this country and settled in 
William Penn’s colony in the 17th century. On 
his father’s side, his grandfather came from Ire- 
land about 1830 to become one of the pioneer 
settlers of Iilinois. 

In that State, in Stephenson county in the 
hamlet of Damascus—no longer on the map— 
Joseph Madden was born and lived on a farm 
till he reached high school age. 

Then his parents moved to the county seat, 
Freeport, one of the towns made famous by the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. The stone monument 











marking the scene of this historic struggle of 
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the two leading Illinois lawyers of their day is 
perhaps a good starting point for an ambitious 
Illinois country boy desirous of following in their 
professional footsteps. 


NO ROYAL ROAD IN SCHOOLING 


It was not an easy trail for Joseph Warren 
Madden. He had to earn his way through school, 
at the Northern Illinois State Normal School at 
DeKalb, by teaching. Then after being gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois in 1911, an- 
other period of village school principalship at 
Atwood, Ill., intervened before he could finish 
his course at the University of Chicago law 
school for the coveted juris doctor degree that he 
received in 1914. 

But pedagogical practice was to serve him im- 

mediately in good stead when, at the age of 
24, he became a professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma—the home State of his bride, 
Miss Margaret Bell Liddell, whom he had mar- 
ried the previous year. Two years at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and two years of general 
law practice near his boyiood home, in Rockford, 
Ill, were followed by four years on the Ohio 
State University law faculty, 1917-21, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
- Then the deanship of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity law school, 1921-27, and his most recent 
connection, 1927-35, with the University of Pitts- 
burgh. In addition to these posts, he taught 
on the summer school iaw faculties of Chicago, 
Leland Stanford and Cornell universities. His 
field of legal specialization has been real prop- 
erty, and he has written books on real property 
law and on the law of domestic relations. 


HIS SERVICES TO PITTSBURGH 


In Pittsburgh his civil services have included a 
directorship of the Federation of Social Agencies. 
Also he has been identified with the work of the 
Pittsburgh Housing Corporation, devoted to im- 
provement of housing. Prison conditions calling 
for reform have enlisted his interest, and he has 
been an active member of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Penal Affairs Committee. 

In school and college days he played footba!l 
and baseball, and though the milder sport of 
gardening is now a major hobby, he still is an 
enthusiastic follower of sports—especially the 


——— 


athletic successes of his sons, Robert, 18, top- 
ranking junior tennis player in the Middle 
States, and Joseph Warren, Jr., 19, who is on the 
University of Pittsburgh tennis and swimming 
teams. Mary, oldest of the five children, has 
chosen to follow in her father’s professional foot- 
steps, having completed her first year in law 
school. All five young Maddens are talented 
musically and have a family orchestra. 

But neither the family nor the Madden flower 
garden are going to be brought to Washington— 
just yet at least. 

“They're too deeply rooted there,” he says— 
speaking now of his family, not his flowers—“and 
they like Pittsburgh. Maybe they’ll come down 
occasionally to look at the Capitol and the Wash- 
ington Monument, and I can go home week- 
ends.” 


LAWYER MEMBER OF BOARD 


Chairman Madden will be the only lawyer 
member of the NLRB. In view of challenges 
to constitutionality of the Wagner Labor Act 
and the need of steering activities under the act 
wisely and with a view to contingencies of a 
possible Supreme Court test in the near future, 
his post is one in which legal skill as well as 
labor philosophy and administrative experience 
will be valuable to the new board. 

Dr. Madden modestly disclaims pretentions 
to being a professiona} labor expert. Up to the 
present he has been largely a “lay observer” of 
labor problems, he says. But really he has given 
much study to the field, besides the practical 
experience that brought him forward as the like- 
liest man to fill this important post. It is under- 
stood that he gained the special indorsement of 
Labor Secretary Perkins when his record and 
qualifications were impressed upon her attention 
by William Lloyd Garrison, chairman of the old 
Labor Board, now defunct. 

With the alacrity of the minute-man, Dr. Mad- 
den immediately responded, taking hold of his 
new job even before he received his commission 
from the President. The Senate’s confirmation 
of his appointment was promptly forthcoming. 

Black-haired, with only a tinge of gray at the 
temples, the new Labor Board chairman has a 
youthful smile, accurately indexing geniality and 
a sense of humor. 


> 





Ernest G. Draper 


From Business Advisory Council 
To Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


ECAUSE of its varied activities, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been referred to 
as the branch of the Federal Government which 
deals with the heavens above, the earth beneath, 
and the waters under the earth. The new As- 
sistant Secretary of this “universal” Department 
is Ernest G. Draper, New York City business man. 
This is not the first chair Mr. Draper has oc- 
cupied in the inner councils of the New Deal. 
He was a member of the National Labor Board, 
and also of the Business Advisory Council of the 
Commerce Department. 

Although Ernest G. Draper was born in Wash- 
ington, much of his career has centered in New 
York. After his graduation in 1906 from Am- 
herst he went to work in that city. From 1912 
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One of the inner council of the New Deal now 
takes important post with the “uni- 
versal” Department of Commerce. 





to 1920 he was president of the American Creo- 
soting Company. Since he has been vice presi- 
dent of the Hills Brothers Company, packers of 
food products. 

In the civic and education fields he is trus- 
tee of Gallaudet College, director of the Peoples’ 
Institute, New York City; vice president at large 
of the American Management Association; presi- 
dent of the American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation; member of the committee on Industrial 
Relations of the Merchants Association of New 
York; member of the American Economic As- 
sociation and the Academy of Political Science; 
member of the Committee on Pensions of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 





James D. Ross 


Electrical Utility Engineer on 
Securities and Exchange Commission 


ESS than a month after James D. Ross was 
appointed to one New Deal post he was pro- 
moted to another. Within a short time, the 
chief consulting engineer for the new power di- 
vision of the PWA (that was his first Washing- 
ton job) will take the cath of office as a member 
of the important Securities and Exchange Com- ‘ 
mission. 
When Mr. Ross’ appointment to the SEC fol- 
lowed so closely on Congress utilities legislation, 
political observers nodded knowingly. For he 





—Underwood & Underwood 
Strong advocate of public ownership soon to 
take office on commission that regu- 
lates issue of securities. 





is said to be a strong advocate of public owner- 
ship of many things in general and public utili- 
ties in particular. 

Mr. Ross is an electrical engineer, 62 years of 
age. For 20 years he has been manager of the 
Seattle municipal plant, developing the lighting 
of the city from its very beginnings until today 
it is probably the largest municipal system in 
the country. 

Recently, he has been engaged in the develop- 
ment of a huge project in the northeastern sec- 
tion of his State. Another project on which he 
has been working involves the purchasing of 
Seattle’s principal competitor both inside and 
outside the urban limits, and establishing a sys- 
tem that would put most of the western part 
of the State on a public operating basis. 
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A Billion for Cotton Growers This Year 
—Corn Production Jumps—Processing 


s}ARMERS will have larger crops to 

sel] tnis year. They will also 
enjoy tne highest income in the last 
five years 

As Federal farm officials now see 
the picture, cotton, corn and wheat 
crops are up from last year. So are 
rice, rye. peanuts and sugar beets 
Only major crop to show a drop is 
potatoes 

Present estimates show no traces 
of a drought such as that which 
played such havoc with many 1934 
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Taxes Decline 


crops. While estimates of Sept. 1 
crop conditions reflect a falling off 
from previous estimates, yields for 
each acre planted are almost back to 
normal 

Farm income for 1935 is expected 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics to reach $6,700,000,000. This 
is a rise of more than than $300,000,- 
000 over the 1934 figure. The major 
part of this increase is composed of 
higher benefit payments under the 





Agricultural Adjustment program. 
These payments will be up from 
$400,000,000 to about $585,000,000. 


Higher returns from sales of farm 
products account for the balance of 
the estimated rise 


BUMPER COTTON CROP 
For cotton, AAA officials predict 
the first billion dollar crop since 
1929. Cotton production shows an 
increase of close to 20 per cent. The 
present estimate of 11,489,000 bales, 
however, is somewhat lower than es- 
timates of a month ago. Compared 
with last year the yield per acre is 
up by more than 20 pounds to 192. 

A million or more bales of this 
crop will be added to those already 
in Federal bins unless the world 
buys more American cotton than it 
did last year. Domestic consump- 
tion plus exports, for the cotton 
year ending July 31, totalled little 
more than 10 million bales. So sales 
will have to be increased if the pres- 
ent crops is to be consumed. 

How much is sold will depend 
largely on the world price. If private 
buyers are to take it they will have 
to pay 10 or more cents a pound, 
for under present regulations farm- 
ers who fail to get that much can 
borrow 10 cents a pound on their 
cotton. 

If the market 
the farmer would then sell 
profit and repay his loan. 


should rise later, 
at a 
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| price should fail to rise, the Gov- 
ernment would find itself in pos- 
session of the cotton. 

But officials do not expect to make 
many 10-cent loans. They point 
to the fact that prices were higher 
last year and foreign consumers were 
using up their accumulated stocks. 
This year the situation is different. 
Prices and stocks are both down. So, 
they reason, greater buying will take 
all of this year’s crop with little or 
no Government support. 


SPRING AND WINTER WHEAT 


Wheat crops this year are suffer- 
ing from black rust but losses are 
nothing like those caused by last 
year’s drought. The latest estimate 
for Spring wheat is placed at 163,- 
000,000 bushels. While somewhat 
lower than earlier estimates, it 
compares favorably with the 91,400,- 
000 bushels of last year. 

Preliminary estimates place the 
Winter wheat production at 432,000,- 
000 bushels, also higher than last 
year. Thus the total wheat crop is 
expected to be considerably above 
that of 1934. Yet officials believe 
it will be sufficiently below consump- 
tion to indicate that the surplus 
supply will be further reduced. The 
wheat surplus has already dropped 
in three years from 400,000,000 
bushels to 155,000,000 bushels. This is 
only slightly higher than the av- 
erage carryover of 1921-25. 

Corn crops of last year were very 
seriously affected by the drought. As 
a result many hogs had to be killed 
a year ago for want of feed. This 


| year the AAA encouraged the growth 


of corn crops. Estimates of Aug. 1 
indicated a 
bushels as compared with 1,377,000,- 
000 in 1934. Present reports fore- 
cast a drop in prospects during the 
last month of something like 100,- 
000,000 bushels. 


POTATO PRODUCTION LESS 

Potatoes did not suffer from the 
1934 drought but had an exception- 
ally good year. This year’s crop is 
somewhat lower than last but still 
above the 1928-32 average. 

The increase in potato production 
in recent years has brought about a 
drop in potato prices. As a result 
Congress passed the potato control 
amendment to the AAA. It takes ef- 
fect Dec. 1, 1935. 

By compulsory restriction of acre- 
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Cutting Millions From Cost 


Of Electricity to Users - 





Rate Reductions of Year Curtail Charges 
by $4,000,000 a Month 





TMHE American consumer’s bill for 
electricity will be lower by four 
million dollars a month as a result 
of rate reductions put into effect 
during the year ending June 30. 
These savings, reported by Basil 
Manly, Vice Chairman of the Fed- 


| eral Power Commission, amount to 


crop of 2,272,000,000 | 


almost four cents on every dollar 
spent for electricity. They include 
the results of all rate changes made 
by the 1,925 utility companies 
studied in the Commission's electric 
rate survey. 

Lower rates were put into effect 
by 480 of the 1,010 private com- 
panies and 270 of the 915 owned 
and operated by municipalities. De- 
tailed reports of the reductions show 
that more than half of the savings 
went to home consumers whose 


age it is expected to raise potato 
prices and at the same time remove 
potato farmers from the competi- 
tion of other farmers who have been 
turning more and more of their idle 
land into potato fields. 
PROCESSING TAXES 

While crops and farm income have 
been booming the Government’s 
collection of processing taxes has not 
been keeping up with last year. 
Latest reports from the Treasury 
show that since July 1, collections 
have only been about $35,000,000 
whereas during the same period last 
year they were three times as much. 

The latest move against the pay- 
ment of these taxes is being led by 
Gov. Eugene Talmadge of Georgia. A 
farmer himself, he obtained a tem- 
porary court injunction against the 
collector of the taxes and then sent 
President Roosevelt a demand that 
the collection of “unconstitutional” 
taxes be stopped at once. He is 
also using the State of Georgia’s 
farm publication in an effort to per- 
suade other farmers to join in his 
injunction suit. 
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rates have always been higher than 
those for commercial users of power. 

While the larger number of re- 
ductions and the greatest savings 
were the result of rate cuts by pri- 
vate utility companies, the actual 
per cent of revenues reduced was 
higher for the municipally owned 
systems. Consumers of privately 
produced electricity now find their 
bills reduced by 3% per cent as 
compared with reductions amount- 
ing to 5.86 per cent for consumers of 
publicly produced electricity. 

About one-third of the savings 
are in the Middle Atlantic States 
where consumers are most numer- 
ous. Other areas did not fare so 
well in the total, but it is believed 
that savings per consumer are nearly 
uniform in all sections of the 
country. 

Reductions since July 1 of this 
year are expected by Mr. Manly to 
Save consumers an additional mil- 
lion dollars a month. This will 
bring the total annual savings since 
July 1, 1934, up to sixty million dol- 
lars. 

When werd of these estimated 
savings reached the Bdison Electric 
Institute, Bernard F. Weadcock, its 
managing director, issued a state- 
ment in which he said: “There is 
nothing new in electric rate reduc- 
tions as shown in the survey. Since 
1913 the average price of domestic 
electric service has declined by 40 
per cent, while over the same period 
the cost of living has risen by sub- 
Stantially the same percentage.” 


AN END TO REDUCTIONS 

He went on to add that “it is not 
likely that this splendid record of 
rate reduction can be continued, in 
view of unjust burdens placed upon 
the industry by the Federal Public 
Utility Act of 1935.” (See Page 3). 

Further protest against the Util- 
ity Act came from the Institute 
when it announced that it had se- 
lected several prominent attorneys 
to test the constitutionality of the 
law. 

Meanwhile the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission issued its first 
public statement in connection with 
the utility law. It stated that the 
forms for preliminary registration 
are being prepared and will be is- 
sued shortly. 

The Commission has requested 
utility companies not to make ap- 
plication for orders affecting their 


a 


status until after the new forms and | 


regulations are issued. 
Unless specifically exempted by 
the SEC, all utility companies doing 


an interstate business are required 


by law to fill out and file these 
forms with the Commission by 
| Dec, 1. 
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From the roar of sound in which so many executives work, eliminate 
the noisy typewriter —arch enemy of office quiet — and you increase 
efficiency, reduce errors, and minimize mental fatigue. Ask about the 


Silent L C Smith —the one typewriter which is standard in design 


and silent in operation. 
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Editors Divided on 


‘Business Truce’ 


SKEPTICISM NOTED IN 58 PER 
CENT OF EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
ON PRESIDENT’S PLAN 











The President’s promise of a “breath- 
ing spell” for business evokes skepticism 
from 58 per cent of the commenting 
papers while the remaining 42 per cent 
view the announcement as a green traffic 
light to the current of trade. 

The majority of editorial commentators 
fear the promise will be of no avail unless 
spending is restricted and the budget 
balanced. They also ask if the truce is to 
last only until Congress meets again. 


HOPE is the background of all editorials on the 

promise of “a breathing spell” for business 
and the more favorable view is that the Presi- 
dent’s letter to Mr. Howard, promising an end to 
reform legislation, “should be a potent agency in 
restoring basic confidence”, as urged by the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.). 

It is pointed out, however, py the Providence 
Journal (Ind.) that “the satisfaction inspired by 
the knowledge that the Administration intends to 
rest on its oars for a while is partially neutralized 
by an inescapable realization that the economic 
fog that has enveloped the whole business world 
as a consequence of the New Deal legislation will 
not lift completely until the Supreme Court has 
rendered its final judgment on the issues in- 
volved.” 

It is argued by the Kansas City Times (Ind.) 
that “only results will count”, while the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Dem.) avers that “the feeling of 
uncertainty in the busines world has been one of 
the barriers to complete recovery.” 

“It is a truly inspiring letter,” thinks the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal (Dem.), which adds: 

“This frank and convincing exposition of the 
President's aims, methods and achievement 
should allay the fears of honest industry and 
business, while knocking the wind out of the sails 
of the piratical critics in their campaign of mis- 
representation and destruction.” 











Cartoonist Taidurt in Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Putting His Cards On the Table! 





ment takes in. Let ham balance his budget in 
fact instead of in a broken promise. When he 
does this, confidence will rest on a sound basis. 
Till then it rests on amiable ballyhoo.” 

“It is a breathing spell—but a time of bated 
breath”, says the Charlotte (N. C.) News (Dem.), 
while the Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital (Rep.) 
asserts: 

“The ultimate effect of the latest presidential 
statement will depend upon just what the Presi- 
dent himself said, ‘experience’ and ‘results.’ 

“There is, and there will be, considerable skep- 
ticism over the statement from President Roose- 
velt to the effect that the era of experiments, of 
fundamental changes in the relation of govern- 
ment to business, is over.” 


QUERY FROM THE SOUTH 


“« ‘Breathing spell!’—is that all you can admit 
the present situation to be, Mr, President?” asks 
the Richmond News Leader (Dem.). “That use of 
the past tense in reference to activities of the 
years 1933-35—does that have significance, sir? 
and that final ‘very decidedly so,’ linked with the 
mention of a ‘breathing-spell’—is that a flourish 
or an enigma? In short, have you merely paused 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


No Need of Any I. Q. 

The suggestion that all legislators be compelled 
to submit to a brain test will, of course, be set 
down as another insidious attempt to undermine 
our form of government.—Beacon (N. Y.) News. 

* ££ ¢ 


Socialized Sports 

Shall we socialize sport, also, and make the 
winner give most of his prize to the losers?— 
Buffalo News. 

*x* * x 
Different Kind of Spell 

The United States Supreme Court has a reputa- 
tion for promoting “breathing spells.’—South 
Bend Tribune, 

. ¢ 
And Shoe Leather? 

If the New Dealers absolutely insist on going 
ahead with all these house-to-house surveys they 
might at least appropriate a little cash to recom- 
pense householders for worn-out doorbells.— 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette. 

x x 
Maybe Endless Pits 

What a lot of us fear is that paying for this 
depression in later years will cause another de- 
pression.—Atlanta Journal. 

* se @ 
Why All the Hurry? 

A canal across Florida will link Atlantic with 
Gulf. In view of declining shipping, what will 
the ships do after they save the time?—Wichita 
Eagle. 

x ok x 
Rather a Costly Cost 

It’s costing at the rate of ten million dollars 
a year to care for the outlawed NRA. But who 
objects to undertakers’ bills?—-Toledo Blade. 

x x 
Security for Whom? 

The Social Security board may provide a de- 
gree of security for the 10,000 persons it intends 
to hire but others shouldn’t hope for too much.— 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus Leader, 

x OK O* 
Not at All Cheap 

Critics who speak scornfully of “cheap politics” 
haven’t been watching the expense account 
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Business Gains 


From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Rep.): 
‘HE present business movement justifies the 

~ stock market activity. The business under- 
current is more encouraging now than at any 
time in recent years. It is a belated movement; 
some observers are convinced that it was re- 
tarded by political activity. Inflation may be 
a factor in the stock market, but the revival of 
general business in a natural manner is over- 
due. The current encouraging signs seem more 
reliable than those discerned since 1930. 

x* * * 

From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.): 
GUPPORTERS of the New Deal will passionately 
2 proclaim that the national recovery, now ob- 
viously on the way, is due entirely to those 
measures adopted at Washington which imposed 
upon industry, business and agriculture a de- 
gree of stringent regulation such as this coun- 
try has never seen. Every graph with which we 
are familiar confirms the claim that business 
and industry leaped forward almost from the 
moment when the wings of the Blue Eagle were 
clipped. 


“AMIABLE BALLYHOO” 

“If the President wishes to restore confidence”, 
argues the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “let 
him show by his deeds that he knows what 
should be done and is not afraid to do it. Let 
him declare his tax policy honestly and clearly. 
Let him reduce the New Deal bureaucracy * * * 
Let him stop spending more than the Govern- 





Ickes vs. Hopkins: 
Press Supports Both 


COMMENTING PAPERS EVENLY DI- 
VIDED IN CONTROVERSY OVER 
RELIEF FUND EXPENDITURES 











Newspapers that comment are evenly 
divided in estimates of the friction be- 
tween Public Works Administrator 
Ickes and Works Progress Administra- 
tor Hopkins, over the expenditure of the 
big relief fund that was voted by Con- 
gress to meet the unemployment problem. 
With 50 per cent of the press on each side 
of the controversy, the debate is vigor- 
ously maintained. 


APPRAISAL of the differences between the 

Ickes-PWA side and the Hopkins-WPA forces 
reveals a conviction tnat the two Administration 
Officials are of differing temperaments that are 
unlikely to harmonize. The trouble, it is ob- 
served, was precipitated when Mr. Hopkins re- 
jected $300,000,000 worth of projects which had 
the indorsement of Mr. Ickes. 

The disagreement, as understood by the press, 
has brought out the desire of Mr. Ickes to pro- 
duce results of value to the country while giv- 
ing employment; and the desire of Mr. Hopkins 
to get large numbers of men out of the unem- 
ployment class as quickly as possible. 


“EXPENSIVE” AND “EXPLOSIVE” 


In commenting on the matter the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger (Rep.) gives this estimate 
of the situation: 

“The policy of attacking the unemployment 
problem through the construction of public 
works is not only extremely expensive but is also 
full of political dynamite. 

“Mr. Ickes’ idea of tne $4,880,000,000 work- 
relief fund voted by Congress last Spring is that 
it should be expended for public buildings, 
bridges, municipal power plants and in other 
ways for the advancement of humanity. 

“Mr. Hopkins’ idea is also to advance the cause 
of humanity—but his job is to put 3,500,000 per- 
sons to work as quickly as possible and get them 
off the Federal relief rolls.” 


HOW THE ROW BEGAN 


“The genesis of the row,” states the Newark 

Evening News (Ind.) “goes back to that failure of 
the President and his advisers to do a simpie 
| problem in division in mapping out the work re- 


lief program. * * * 

“It’s an old story now, the quick reversal of 
policy when the Administration awakened to 
the fact that the materials would absorb. the 
greater part of the $4,000,000,000 fund. 

“Then it was the PWA was created * * * to re- 
- vive a sort of CWA program with less emphasis 
on the usefulness and self-liquidating factors.” 
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lately—Akron Beacon Journal, 
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(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of mazimum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Faith in the President 

Sir:—Whenever an honest attempt has 
been made to give the great body of the 
people a better chance and a fairer op- 
portunity, the monetary hosts and moss- 
back ultra-conservatives have reared 
up on their hind legs and cried with 
astounding fervor: “Constitution, inva- 
sion and usurpation, destruction of in- 
dividual initiative, communism, social- 
ism, heck, damnation and ruin.” Why, 
even the idea of abolishing slavery was 
met with denunciation by some of the 
preachers, and the cry of socialism was 
raised. Was the Constitution written 
for man, or was man made for the 
Constitution? 

The man among men whom we now 
have at the head of this Government 
is and has been making the noblest 
and ablest efforts ever yet made by any 
President, and things are being lifted 
from chaos and despair into order, a 


better order than ever before. ‘ 
Raleigh, N. C. PALMER BAILEY. 
x** 


No Admission of Mistakes 

Sir:—You ask: When will the New 
Deal concede that “made work” is a fiz- 
zle? * * * The New Deal will not confess 
that it has failed in anything * * * al- 
though Roosevelt promised that he 
would be the first to change, if an at- 
tempt was made and failed. 

There is no question but that locally 
the tide is rapidly turning against 
Roosevelt and all that he stands for. 
People are becoming aware of his false 
promises and propaganda. but they do 
not want to go back to Hooverism, so 
they are at the cross roads with no arrow 
as yet pointing the way. 

Los Fresnos, Tex. NOLAN TAYLOR, 
x*e* 


“Breathing Spell’ Doubts 

Sir:—In view of the President's letter 
to Roy W. Howard, it seems fair to ask 
if he has instructed the Public Works 
Administration and Tennessee Valley 
Authority to discontinue Federal loans 
to duplicate and destroy existing in- 
vestments devoted to public service and 
Subject to public regulation. 

Dr. Morgan in “Antioch Notes” May 1 
advocated high taxes as a means of re- 
distributing wealth like fever necessary to 
purge poisons from the industrial sys- 
tem. The question is not whether the 
recent tax amendments were properly 
distributed but whether the —Adminis- 
tration intends to use taxing power not 
to support the Government but to re- 
distribute savings. 

Youth Administrator Aubrey Williams 
has recenty left Alabama after a series 
of speeches stating the New Deal is a 
Political movement to redivide the 
wealth of the country and advocating 
ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 


ment. His speech to teachers urged in- 
structing children that our industrial 
system is obsolete and that teachers 


must join with the officials at Wash- 
ington in transforming the social order. 
Williams was temporarily diverted from 
this campaign to count the dead left by 
Hopkins’ organization in the known path 
of the recent hurricane. 

There is nothing in the President's 
letter as definite as his campaign as- 
surances as to reduction of Federal func- 


tion and expense. 
AL C. GARBER, 
Chairman, Alabama Power Co. Stock- 
holders’ Protective Committee. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
xr 


New Deal or Dictatorship 

Sir:—Whether we like it or not the 
old political, social and economic 
scenes of yesterday are fading from view. 
Government planning on a _ national 
scale in these various fields seems to be 
the order of today—and rightly so. Our 
modern society with its complexity of 
organization and intricate specialization 
requires it. Because of the realization 
of this fact, many New Deal policies 
have been obstreperously denounced as 
Socialistic, Fascistic and even Com- 
munistic. 

President Roosevelt and his aides are 
attempting to establish a planned econ- 
omy along democratic lines regardless 
of constitutional obstacles. If such an 
economy—call it Socialism, Fascism, or 
whatever you choose—suffers catastro- 
phe at the hands of vicious self-inter- 
est, then planning will inevitably be 
brought about through dictatorship. The 
latter development, contrary to many 
opinions, would not be because of but in 
spite of the present Administration. 

GEORGE L. HOWEILER. 
Chesaw, Wash. 


x*** 
Pay-Roll Tax Prospects 
Sir:—If labor understands how it is 


being fooled from Washington with the 
purpose of getting its vote, very few 
votes will come from that quarter. 

For if business firms are made to pay 
a@ tax on pay rolls for some future vision- 
ary benefit to somevody or other, natu- 
rally the first thing they will and must 
do is to cut down on the number of 
men they employ. Therefore the social 
Security business is one grand little way 
to add to the unemployed. 

No business firm is going to use any 
more labor than it can possibly help if it 
is going to be so penalized for every man 
it takes on. M. VAN VICTIM. 

2 2 @ 


The 10-Billion Congress 

Sir:—Bank clearings for one week total 
over five billion dollars; this in 22 
leading cities only. Adding to this 
amount cash transactions and checks 
not included in the figures mentioned 
above, we can well believe that billions 
may be left and say that a half trillion 
dollars is involved in one year, 

Is it not true that if we can spend 





a 


this amount, as individuats, we can 
spend more than 10 billion dollars a year 
from a public treasury with safety? 
ARTHUR R. BUTLER. 
Norwood, Ohio. 
xx*r 


Waiting for Work 

Sir:—The WPA has rented several 
floors in one of the large new buildings 
in this city and another floor in a sec- 
ond building. These offices are full of 
clerks but there is no work for them as 
yet. On the other hand, those on relief 
have been cut off and must wait until 
the WPA begins to function. According 
to those who are demanding work on the 
new projects, they have been informed 
that it may be a month or two before 
work will be commenced on these new 
governmental undertakings. 

ARTHUR H. BARTLETT. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
ea 2 


Iowa Farmer’s Views 

Sir:—How any President can so 
flagrantly violate the Constitution with- 
out a demand for impeachment is more 
than I can understand. 

And why any people of a nation would 
permit a planned and controlled food 
reduction is a mystery. With 120 millions 
to feed there should always be a year’s 
surplus for any emergency. Such non- 
sense as proposed by Mr. Wallace is 
nothing short of criminal. 

Iam an obscure and mortgaged farmer, 
but able to pay my interest and taxes 
and live without any Federal help in 
spite of drought and bank failures. 
Malvern, Ia. CHARLES W. DAVIES. 


x * * 
AAA and Cotton Ginning 


Sir:—The writer’s work (as a cotton 
ginner) has been seriously crippled by 
this idiotic Roosevelt Administration. 
Representative Buchanan of Texas seems 
to see through the cotton situation, but 
the rest of the Southern Representatives 
seem to be a bunch of Benedict Arnolds 
so far as cotton is concerned. 
Clarendon, Tex. J.L. W. 

x*e* 


Predicts Townsendism’s Spread 
Sir:—We hope you can keep in touch 
with the Townsend pension movement 
and see its significance as to better 
things in government. The next Presi- 
dent and Congress will be Townsend- 
minded, it looks like now. Just watch 
the movement grow in the East as it 
has on the Pacific Coast. 
Los Angeles, Calif. A. S. BALDWIN. 
x* re 


Beyond Resuscitation 

Sir:—I like your editorial of Sept 9 
* * * It is very considerate on the part 
of Mr. Roosevelt to give the people a 
“breathing spell”. We will be in better 
shape to withstand the next shock. And 
don’t worry, we will have plenty of 
shocks coming to us 

As far as the utility holding company 
stockholders are concerned, some of 
them don’t need a breathing spell. They 
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have had the wind knocked out of them 


so completely that a breathing spell will 
do very little good. Most of them will 
never be revived. 

ARTHUR A. NIESSEN. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

x* * 


Second-Hand But Unused 

Sir:—In your issue of Sept. 2 A. C. 
Cutler seems to think that some party 
may want the Democratic platform of 
1932. They cannot have it, as the Demo- 
cratic Party of 1936 will want to use it 
again, for it was not used since 1932. 
Orange City, Ia. W. F. RIECKHOFF, 

x~*re 


No Place for Dictatorship 

Sir:—I am glad to be a subscriber to 
your valuable paper. The time has come 
when all liberty-loving people, irre- 
spective of party, should join themselves 
together in defense of the Constitution 
and the Supreme Court. * * * The people 
in this country should arouse them- 
selves and show to the world thet we 
have no place for dictatorship. 

MARTIN H. DEVOE. 
Mechanicsville N. Y. 
2 @ 


Protests Tax Squandering 

Sir:—I want to express my apprecia- 
tion of your editorials. Would that 
many more of our press would rise up 
and speak against the reckless man- 
ner with which the taxpayers’ money 
is being squandered. Oo. G. DUDROW. 
Hyattsville, Md. 

xk 


Labor Leader’s View 
Sir:—The United States News is a 
most wonderful and valuable publication. 
J. H. LYNCH, 
Chairman, Legislative Board, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Danville, Ky. 
x * * 


Deserts “Bolter” 

Sir:—I no longer am surprised at 
anything the President does. I am as- 
tonished, however, at the few who 
seemingly approve of this insincerity 
and who * * * insist that his New Deal 
bargains are as advertised * * 

The best loyalty I can give the 1932 
platform is to vote against this bolter. 

MRS. NATHAN COOPER. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
x** * 


New Deal “Headache” 

Sir:—Our nation sure has a headache. 
Well, they wanted it and they got it, 
but President Roosevelt will never be in 
another four years. People are awake, 
not all dumb for next time as they were 
two and a half years ago. 

FRANK SHERF. 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 
x * * 
Presidential Responsibility 

Sir:—The President is to be blamed 
for all that is taking place now. He 
should carry the burden. Why draw in 
the subordinate brainless trusters? 
Emporia, Va. R. J. T. TAYLOR. 





Press Estimation 
of Huey Long 


MAJORITY OF EDITORS BELIEVE 
HIS POWER WAS PERSONAL, 
NOT TO BE BEQUEATHED 











Senator Huey P. Long of Louisiana, 
assassinated, left no competent political 
heirs, in the judgment of 71 per cent of 
the press of the country. It is felt, how- 
ever, by 29 per cent of the commenting 
newspapers that the laws of Louisiana are 
so favorable to dictatorship that some of 
the associates of the late Senator will ex- 
ercise temporary power. 

Majority of the editorials predict the 
collapse of the Long machine, partly 
through the slow process of improving 
oe legal machinery and practices of the 

tate. 


HE country’s editors find that the chief fac- 

tor in the Long control was the personal in- 
fluence of the dictator, and the appeal that his 
theories had for the ordinary citizen. It is also 
recognized that he resorted to the forces of re- 
ward and punishment in managing his immedi- 
ate associates, as well as a large following. 

“Personal dictatorship cannot be handed 
down; the chances are that the empire built by 
Huey Long will soon become a memory,” de- 
clares the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, (Dem.) 


DICTATORSHIP IS PERSONAL 


“He was the center,” says the Indianapolis 
Star (Rep.), “around which all his political 
henchmen rallied. They did his bidding be- 
cause he ordered. Nobody is likely to take his 
place either in Louisiana or in the Senate. A 
large percentage of the citizens of Louisiana 
are likely to reassert themselves in public af- 
fairs as the machine with which they have been 
Subdued and dominated begins to disintegrate.” 

“Shrewd politicians,” thinks the Lynchburg 
(Va.) Advance (Dem.), “do not believe that there 
is among the Long lieutenants a leader who is 
capable of keeping in gear the organization which 
Long headed. 

“To a large extent the Long machine was built 
around the personality of Senator Long. * * ® 

“Governor Allen does not possess the ability 
or the personal qualities necessary to keep the 
machine running.” 

“The divided opposition gives his organization 
a temporary break,” says the Dayton (O.) Her- 
ald (Ind.), “but only until it rallies around some 
rival group.” 


STATE’S PECULIAR LAWS 


“The machinery of government in Louisiana,” 
avers the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times (Ind.), 
“was peculiarly designed to further the aims of 
one who aspired to political despotism. During 
the period of his overlordship the powers of 
government have been so greatly concentrated 
as to form a temptation for another to center 
upon himself the vestments of supreme au- 
thority.” 

“There must have been something sorely wrong 
with the established political machine in 
Louisiana, else Long could not have attained 
his hold on the State,” asserts the Asheville 
(N. C.) Times (Dem.). 

The Williamsport (Pa.) Sun (Rep.) offers the 
judgment that “such a man should have no 
place in our political life.” 


‘A HIGH EXAMPLE’ 

While believing that his “political practices 
were subversive and dangerous”, the Huntington 
(W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch (Ind.) remarks that 
“he gave Louisiana what, in many ways, may 
be regarded as a high example of governmental 
efficiency.” 

In accounting for his success, the Herald-Dis- 
patch gives this explanation: 

“In order to achieve these things, and to build 
himself up to a position approaching national 
leadership, he set aside and swept away the 
normal concepts of democracy. He made him- 
self an autocrat holding all but the power of 
life and death over his subjects. He brooked no 
interference, he punished his enemies.” 


COMPLETELY OF THE SOIL 


“The amazing side of Huey Long”, thinks the 
New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “was his com- 
plete Americanism. In speech, as in physique, 
in his vices as in his virtues, he has shown him- 
Self completely of his soil. It is impossible for 
an American not to see in him an epitome of 
highly significant traits present in almost every 
part of the nation. 

“Because of these native qualities, ranging 
from an unquenchable sense of humor to an 
energy without limit, too many Americans have 
failed to realize what he has actually dqne=to 
democratic government in the State of Loui- 
Siana. Entertained by his antics, they have dis- 
missed him as a harmless source of merriment 
who at any rate upon occasion made Senatorial 
news light reading.” 


RULED BY SHEER FORCE 


“He ruled through sheer force of his own per- 
Sonality”, avers the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal (Dem.) but the South Bend Tribune 
(Rep.) emphasizes the fact that “his enemies 
far outnumbered his genuine friends.” 

While holding that the assassination was “bad 
business”, the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
(Rep.) says: 

“He was reckless, arrogant in his power, bitter 
in his vindictiveness. He made himself a target, 
goaded his opponents, all but challenged them 
to do their worst.” 
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F YOU THINK that all the sight- | 
seers who come to the White 
House are well-behaved and proper- 
ly mindful of the respect due to the 
Executive Mansion, you are mis- 
taken 
There is 


always the occasional 
souvenir hunter, whose determina- 
tion increases in direct proportion 
to the fame of his surroundings, And 
in the Spring there are the skylark- 
ing schoolboy delegations. 

It was just such a person who— 
temporarily, at least—has caused 
sightseers to be barred from the 
Oval Room, where the President oc- 
casionally receives diplomats, A 
few weeks ago guards found that 
someone had stolen the gold letter- 
ing off the face of the room’s hand- 
some old clock, placed in the White 
House by President Adams, its first , 
occupant. Now visitors may stare 
into the room from roped-off door- 
ways, but they cannot enter. 

Then there was the case a short 
time ago of the man who unscrewed 
the handle of one of the screen doors 
at the east entrance. He was half 
way down the steps leading into the 
street before the guard noticed what 
he had done and arrested him, He 
went to jail for his misdeed, 

x * * 


EVEN THE LABELS TAKEN 

N THE TIME of the Hoovers, all 

the statuary and other objects 
of interest in the lower corridors of 
the White House were neatly pla- 
carded. 

Numerous schemes were tried to 
make it difficult to remove the tags, 
but they continued to disappear. 
It was a matter of replacing the 
placards every few days. 

But most of the people are ex- 
ceptionally well-behaved. They may 
wonder what is behind the locked 
doors of the private quarters, but 
their transgressions are limited to 
such trivia as opening a door lead- 
ing into the main part of the White 
House when the guard isn’t looking 
and peering behind it. 

xk * 


PRISONER FOR A DAY | 
T IS JUST TOO BAD if a visitor 
is so unfortunate as to walk into 
the quarters of the Crop Reporting 
Board while workers are reporting 
on the morning of a crop-report day. 
A representative of a trans-At- 
lantic steamship line, who, in look- 
ing for a certain office in the Bu- 
reau of Agriculture Economics, ac- 
cidently walked into the offices of 
the Board, found this out to his sor- 
row. 

He discovered that, &lthough it is 
possible to slip in, it is impossible to 
Slip out. He was held for six hours 
and no amount of argument could 
get him by the armed United States 
marshal who guards the door. He 
couldn’t even jump out the window, 
a method of escape he humorously 
suggested. Windows were locked. 
Shades were drawn and also locked. 


Resigned to his fate, he settled 
down to enjoy the day with the 


crop-reporting force. A good lunch- 
€on was served him, and at 2 o'clock 
the man he came to see was ad- 
mitted. They conferred until 3 
o’clock, when the crop report was re- 
leased. The unwilling visitor then 
left, fully aware of the care with 
which a crop report is guarded. 
x~* * 


WASHINGTON ODDITIES 

HAT WAS potentially the largest 

Santa Claus toy shop in history 
was never used for the distribution 
of gifts, except to museums. That 
was the huge collection of models 
which the Patent Office destroyed a 
few years ago when patent laws were 
amended to eliminate the require- 
ment that an inventor must present 
a working model of his invention 
at the time he files for a patent. 

* * * Talk may be cheap in some 
places, but not in Congress. During 
the past session it cost about $800,- 
000 to print the Congressional Rec- 
ord, which is the official transcript 
of speeches and remarks made in 
the House and Senate. It was the 
second’ bulkiest Record since a tabu- 
lation of pages was begun in 1921. 

* * Lights placed on the Wash- 
ington Monument at night as warn- 
ing signals to aircraft fail to warn 
away birds. Counts kept at the 
Monument show that as many as 500 
birds dash against it during a single 
migration season. ‘ 

* * Although it has no exhibits 
or art treasures which require the 
maintenance of a special guard 
force, the Lincoln Memorial is closed 
to visitors every afternoon at about 
the same time as the museums and 


art galleries and its guards spend 
the rest of the day shooing away 
Sightseers. 

* * Sturdiest flagpoles in the 
Capital are those for the new Arch- 
ives Building. They are set in bases 
eight feet high and weighing one 
and a half tons. 
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Governor's Mansion; Members of Long Family 
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5. Photographers Knew Him Well 











6. The Flag Tribute and Journey's End 
Photos by Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 





| Huey Pierce Long | 


A HUMAN political meteor has 
as crashed. 

“Dictator of the Delta,” Huey Pierce 
Long was made of the stuff that fires 
the imagination of the people. Rising 
from a log cabin to book agent, law- 
yer, legislator and at last monarch of 
Loiusiana and a national figure, he 
made his life one long series of sensa- 
tional contrasts. 

It took hot steel to ring down the 
curtain on one of the most unusual 
characters ever to walk the political 
stage. 4 

To thousands he was a “madman” 
and a demagogic threat. To thousands 
he was the voice of an economic sav- 
ior crying in the wilderness for a re- 
distribution of wealth. 

Political railbirds sat on the fence, 
cocked their eyes and puzzled over the 
odds of his entrance into the next 
Presidential race. 


A PROSAIC START 

The start of his political career was 
prosaic enough. A small town lawyer, 
be made his first lucky draw by being 
elected to the State board of railway 
engineers at the age of 25. By the 
time he was 30 years old he had al- 
ready made his bid for the guberna- 
torial crown—lost it—but sent shivers 
down the spine of the opposing polit- 
ical machine by the number of votes 
cast for him. 

Undaunted, he threw his hat into 
the political arena again in 1928. This 
time he was pushed into the Gover- 
nor’s Mansion by a landslide of votes. 
There his loyal wife and children took 
up residence. (Photo No. 1.) 

From then on his opponents, al- 
though unwilling to admit it, realized 
that the dice were loaded and Huey 
Long’s star was in the ascendancy. 

Just one year and 16 days after he 
took his seat as Governor an attempt 
was made to impeach him. Nineteen 
charges were filed against him by the 
State legislature (Photo No. 2). 


IMPEACHMENT BEATEN 

A swift coup and enough State 
Senators were ‘lined up by him to kill 
the impeachment. His grip on the 
State government turned to iron. 

But the Long drive for power was 
just beginning. In 1930 he captured 
the Federal Senatorial election and, 
to confound his foes, insisted 6n serv- 
ing as Governor until his ally, the 
present Governor, O. K. Allen, was 
able to take over the job of running 
the State’s political machine. 

In January of this year, opposition 
which had been smouldering flared 
out in Louisiana. Armed citizens de- 
termined to banish the “calculated de- 
lirium” of the “Kingfish.” 


REBELLION SQUELCHED 

The rebellion was short-lived. The 
mailed fist of Huey Long struck. The 
militia was called out. Smooth- 
skinned young boys swaggered about 
the State house in the glory of khaki 
and brass buttons. (Photo No. 3). 

Inside Huey Long conducted a 
“murder-plot” hearing. 

Back in Washington his “share-the- 
wealth” campaign continued with un- 
abated force. Scores of clerks sent his 
“Utopian” message into every nook 
and cranny of the country. (Photo 
No. 4). The nucleus of a new politi- 
cal party was in the making. 

Returning to Washington he con- 
tinued his whirlwind campaign for 
national recognition. He bullied, he 
wheedled, he trod on toes and he gra- 
ciously apologized. The microphone 
became his alter ego. 

As an orator (Photo No. 5) he could 
whip his listeners up into a dramatic 
fever. 

He didn’t pull his punches. He 
bludgeoned and booted his critics over 
the ether, in the Congressional Record, 
and during barnstorming tours. 

He literally talked the first leg of 
the present Congre$s to death. His 
filibuster buried the Third Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill and with it funds 
for starting the social security pro- 
gram. As the Vice President’s gavel 
cracked “adjournment” at midnight, 
Huey Long strode angrily from the 
Senate, some say a “lonely man.” 


THE LAST BIG SHOW 

Back in Louisiana he was: “King” 
once again. But not for long. 

Jauntily stepping from the “one- 
man legislative show,” his eternal 
bodyguards flanking him, he was 
marked for death by a bullet from Dr. 
Carl A. Weiss. Reason? Some say 
“personal grievance,” others “deliber- 
ate murder plot.” 

The “King,” like a star, had risen 
and set in the very State house he had 
built. (Photo No. 6.) 

In Washington the flags fluttered to 
half-staff. 

In Louisiana roads became choked 
with men and women who came to see 
Huey Long laid to rest on the grounds 
of the State Capitol. 





DEREK Fox. 

















New Deal and Courts: 
| Critical Tests Ahead 


Preparing for the Struggle— 
Laws and Issues Involved 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
States? The NRA decision implied 
a negative answer, but different 
facts may lead to different ver- 
dicts. 

Guffey Coal Act.—In addition to 
the same issue, the right to regulate 
by taxation is involved. Companies 
complying with a code are exempted 
from the major part of the tax im- 
posed. A divided decision on a Child 
Labor law suggests an unfavorable 
verdict, but “the personnel of the 
Court has changed since that de- 
cision was written. 

Social Security Act.—This brings 
in the question of taxing some in- 
dividuals for the benefit of others. 
It is possible, in the opinion of some 
jurists, that the Court may take the 
broad view that such transfer of 
benefits may be in the public wel- 
fare, thereby sidestepping the threat 
to the law called up by the phrase 
“taking property without due proc- 
ess of law.” 

Agricultural Adjustment Act.—The 
processing tax feature of this meas- 
ure raises the question of the right 
to regulate production by taxation. 
The NRA decision suggested that 
agricultural production may be in- 
terpreted by the Court, as not di- 
rectly affecting interstate commerce 
and that if it may not be regulated 
directly then it may not be regu- 
lated by taxation either. 

Deposit Insurance Measure (part 
of Banking Act).—Suit has been be- 
gun assailing the law as t&king prop- 
erty without due process of law. 
Plaintiff is a stockholder of a large 
bank, which pays a higher assess- 
ment in relation to amount of de- 
posits insured than do small banks; 
hence some banks are taxed for the 
benefit of others. 

Slum Clearance Legislation (part 
of Recovery Act).—This involves the 
general welfare powers of the Gov- 
ernment. Case now before the Court 
was decided against the PWA, the 
lower court holding that it might not 
condemn land for the purpose, 
which was held to be a limited bene- 
fit, and not for the general welfare. 
Issue is the meaning of general wel- 
fare. 

Tennessee Valley Authority Act.— 
This is based on the right of the 
Government to develop navigation 
and control floods. Questioned is 
its authority to dispose of the power 
developed as an incident thereto. 
Previous decisions imply a favorable 
verdict, but opponents stress the 
apparent purpose of the measure— 
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sale of power in competition with 
private companies. 












FOR THE MAN WHO GETS THINGS 


DONE --+ but is never "too busy” 






















































The number of executives who prefer io get things done, without 
advertising the secret of their efficiency, seems to be increasing. 
At least, they are buying more of our DeLuxe Cabinet models for 
executive offices than ever before. 

A touch of the hand opens the counter-balanced hood, moves the 
Dictaphone forward and automatically switches the motor on. No 
"getting ready” operations to interrupt your thought. Simply raise 
the mouthpiece and speak! 

And then, by merely closing the hood, the motor is cut, the 
Dictaphone retracted, leaving a distinguished looking cabinet that 
fits the decorative scheme of even the most modern office. 

You may try this outstanding cabinet dictating instrument in your 
own office‘at any time. Simply write or phone the Dictaphone office 


nearest! you. 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered US-9 
Trade - Mark 


Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
In Canada—1]37 Wellington St. West, Toronto 


of Dictaphone Corporation, 


sories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
OQ I want !o see your represeniative. 


|_|] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Porifolie.” 


Nuphonic 


Reproduction —a new, develop: 








ment of the Dictaphone laboratories — gives | Name... 
o tandard of vor | y auch 
a wew stendard of voice clarity such as sec Comp 
retaries have never before experienced. 
Address .. 















MOVE in the 
RIGHT DIRECTION - 





te expert checker player knows the value of every move 
on his part. Likewise, the man of vigor and energy realizes 
that his continued good health depends on the food he eats. 

It’s good to know that leading doctors heartily recommend 
Karo Syrup for young and old, because it’s not only satisfy- 
ing to the palate—but because of Karo’s liberal content of 
Dextrose. Dextrose you know, is the form of food energy 
without which you could not live. 

May we suggest that you tear this out: 


and hand it to 
the Mrs. as a re- 


minder for tomorrow’s breakfast? 


KARO CONTAINS DEXTROSE 


A DIRECT SOURCE OF BODY ENERGY 
























































KARO and PANCAKES 
for BREAKFAST 
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HE ghost of technocracy rises to issue a 

challenge. 

Business ponders the meaning of “breath- 
ing spell.” 


Industry's mercury rises. ‘ 


Price raising drops from the dictionary of 
-he New Deal. 


Back to private initiative in housing. 


2S 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT estimates that in- 
dustrial efficiency has increased to such a 
point that a return to 1929 production levels 
would still leave 20 per cent of employable work- 
ers, without jobs. 
Here is the way that 
turned into simple figures: 
About 38 million persons were gainfully em- 
ployed in 1929 if agriculture is excluded, Twenty 
per cent of this total exceeds 742 million Such 
would be the army of unemployed, according 
to the Presidential estimate, even in what is 


estimate looks when 


generally considered boom times, assuming that 
all urban workers are affected in the same pro- 
portions as the industrial wage earners. 
THREE POSSIBLE REMEDIES 

What to do about it? 

Three formulas, more or less definite, are pro- 
posed. 

First, there is Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell’s “third 


economy,” which envisions a permanent public 
works and relief policy, with direct Government 
employment taking up the slack in private em- 
ployment. This is roughly the present practice, 
to which New Deal officials see no definite end 
in immediate prospect 

Second comes what may be called the “share- 
the-work” idea. It is the formula advanced by 


labor spokesmen and popularized under the name 
of the 30-hour week at 
weekly pay. 

The third is not definitely formulated but is 
implied by those who ask that the economic sys- 
tem be allowed to function without Government 


no decrease in basic 





—Underwood & Underwood 
UiiCLE SAM’S STRONG BOX 
Huge armored storehouse built at Fort Knozr, 
Ky., where Government’s stock of gold bullion, 
valued at billions, will be deposited under the 
watchful eye of the Army and protected by all 
devices known to modern science. The archi- 
tect’s sketch is shown. 











interference. Their contention is that the sys- 
tem will adjust itself so as to reach levels of pro- 
duction sufficiently in excess of the 1929 output 
to absorb substantially all the unemployed. 

In this view relief is regarded as a practical 
necessity, but its cost should be held as low as 
possible to avoid retarding recovery of business. 

To the Administration this attitude appears 
inhuman, since it takes no account of the morale 
of persons on relief. Hence the present effort to 
abandon direct relief for a Work Relief program, 


The ‘Breathing Spell’ 


Psychological Effect of Promise 
by President is Beneficial 


S the next move of the Administration to be 

toward strengthening of business under the 
driving force of private initiative? 

This question remains as the dominant one 
after the political prognosticators have finished 
their dissection of the President’s now famous 
“breathing spell” letter. 

The letter had said that the reform program 
of the Administration is now substantially com- 
pleted. In a later press conference the chief ex- 
ecutive added that a nerve-soothing period is 
now in prospect for the business community. 

The answer to the question of what this pre- 
sages for business may depend, as the President 
said in another connection, on the newspaper 
which one reads. 

Nevertheless amid the confused voices there 
are certain threads of reality on which the ob- 
server with his feet on the ground will keep his 
eye. 


AT AN OPPORTUNE MOMENT 

One of these is the psychotugicai effect of the 
message. 

Coming at a time when reports from nearly all 
parts of the country and nearly all groups in 
the nation’s economy tell of the most favorable 
prospects in five years, the word of the Presi- 
dent acted as a stimulant. The stock market 
quickened its advance, which had already been 
under way for several months. 

The stimulus came, moreover, at a momen! 
when “natural” recovery appeared to be staging 
the healthiest signs of growth noted since the 
depression began. 

In the first place, farm cash income, with the 
help of benefit payments and the higher prices 
following in the wake of last year’s drought, has 
reached a point at which Department of Agri- 
culture officials estimate it will net the rural 
population 6.7 billion dollars for the year. 

This means aggressive buying of goods both 
for consumption and to replace worn-out equip- 
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Business Advances as its ‘Breathing Spell’ Begins—Three Remedies For Un- | 


+ employment—Price-raising Policy Fades Out—Housing Program Speeds Up + | 











BUSINESS NOW-AND A YEAR AGO 

















F2USINESS in August of this year was better than in August a 
4? vear ago in all but five States of the Union. 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana—regis- 





in the deep South 


tered darker conditions than the same month last year. 
States—New York and Vermont—show conditions relatively un- 


changed. 


Never before has the showing been quite so bright since The 
United States News began preparing these business maps last 





Copyright 
The sun shines in two more States than in the July map. 
The comparison of business conditions with those of last year are 
based on official figures of the Federal Reserve 
able Sept. 16, showing the amount of check money that has changed 
hands after due allowance is made for the rise of 5.8 per cent in 
wholesale prices as reported by the Department of Labor. 
York City figures are omitted to avoid inclusion of stock exchange 


October. 
Only three States 


Two 


transactions. 











ment. The farm machinery industry is humming. 

Buying of motor cars continues to exceed even 
the most optimistic forecasts of the manufac- 
turers. While production has slowed down some- 
what earlier this year in preparation for the 
earlier introduction of new models, sales by the 
General Motors Corporation for August are re- 
ported as the highest for that month since 1929. 

Retooling of all types of factories is reflected 
in the operation of the machine tool industry, 
which is running at 47 per cent above last year. 

Car loadings are running ahead of last year’s 
figures. Electric power output is at a record 
high. Profits of corporations, as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board, are well above those of 
a year ago, which in turn had substantially ex- 
ceeded the previous year’s. 


HOUSE BUILDING QUICKENED 


Finally, and most significantly, residential 
building is at last feeling the quickening leaven 
of effective demand. It is well above 200 per 
cent of the low levels at which it had been slug- 
gishly moving for several years. 

This is the situation which formed the back- 
ground of the breathing spell message. The pa- 
tient was in a condition to respond to the stimu- 
lant 


An End to Price Raising 


Utilization of Credit to Become 
a Major Recovery Policy , 


S a statement of Administrative policy, the 

letter is something else again. From this 
point of view it must be read against the back- 
ground of the political facts. 

Opponents of the Administration were quick 
to point out that the so-called reform laws are 
on the statute books and the administration of 
many of them is still to be worked out. Fur- 
thermore, they say, if any of them are invalidated 
by the Supreme. Court this Autumn, the next 
session of Congress promises to be no less hectic 
than the last as ways around the Court’s un- 
favorable verdicts are sought by an Administra- 
tion inflexible in its determination to introduce 

new pattern into the business life of the 
future. 

They call attention also to the current studies 
for a revival of the NRA in some feasible form, 
this being scheduled for Congressional action at 
the January session. 


A PUSH FOR RECOVERY 


From the left comes the voice of Representa- 
tive Thomas R. Amlie (Prog.), of Wisconsin, who 
said that the President has evidently decided to 
shut his eyes to the problem of the millions of 
unemployed and those living on charity, aband- 
oning reform for recovery. 

The President, however, holds that it is not an 
either-or proposition. 

What Administration economists see is the be- 
ginning of a powerful push for recovery within 
the framework of a reform, with the expected 
result to be the record on which the President 
will appeal to the electors in 1936. 





As part of this drive they. expect to see a shift- 
ing of emphasis from price raising, a cardinal 
point in the past two years, to a concentration 
on the problem of getting credit into use. 

The report of Postmaster General Farley, re- 
cently returned from a hand-shaking tour, is 
believed to have been an important factor in the 
shift. 


‘RESCUE WORK’ COMPLETED 


Price raising sounded good when it meant 
greater ease in paying debts and the saving of 
homes and farms from foreclosure. 

But today the emergency rescue work is prac- 
tically completed. A million farms and as many 
city properties have been saved to their owners 
by mortgage refunding under liberal terms by 
the Government. Farm land is rising in price. 
The Department of Labor’s index of wholesale 
prices has risen by 35 per cent since March, 1933. 

Price raising now has a different sound. It is 
beginning to mean consumer resistance—pos- 
sibly consumer indignation. The warning of 
housewife boycotts of butcher shops has not been 
lost on the New Dealers, nor has the lesson of 
the Rhode Island election, where the burden of 
processing taxes on the textile industry was a 
leading factor in a Democratic defeat. 

So price raising is slated to be quietly dropped 
as a talking point. 


Paying Depression Bills 


Improved Business Expected to 
Provide Needed Revenues 


ANOTHER thing that Mr. Farley heard a great 

deal about on his trip was the mounting 
Federal debt. The average citizen is apt to 
think of Govenment spending much as he does 
of his private budget. If Uncle Sam spends be- 
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yond his income, bankruptcy can not be far off. 


This is the feeling, and offsetting explanations 
are apt not to register. 

The President in his inaugural address stated 
that fiscal policy is a rock on which many liberal 
governments have foundered. This idea is com- 
ing in for increasing attention. 


AN ECONOMY GESTURE 

A gesture toward decreased expenditure has 
been made in bringing the administrative out- 
lay of 20 agencies under the control of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. This, however, is only a 
gesture, since the money saved on personnel in 
these agencies will be more than offset by ex- 
penses in connection with the new and ex- 
panded agencies for carrying out the new laws 
recently enacted. 

The attack is to come from another end—an 
increase in Government income. 

That does not necessarily mean higher taxes. 
What it does mean is a larger volume of taxes, 
and that can only come from a larger volume 
of business. 

The National Industrial Conference Board es- 
timates that, with profits at 1929 levels, pres- 
ent tax schedules would bring in more than four 
billion dollars annually from income taxes alone. 
This would approximately cover present relief 
expenditures. 

But the increase would work both ways. As 
the revenue rose, the need for relief would de- 
crease, since an expanding industry may be ex- 
pected to absorb a considerable portion of the 
unemployed. 

So the great drive is to be for more business 
through expansion in the amount of credit used. 
Attempts so far in this direction have been dis- 
appointing, but many New Deal officials now be- 
lieve that the time is ripe for a break in the 
credit jam. 

On what do they base this view? 

Partly on the record of business itself, which 
RS aes * : 


—Wide World Photos 


WHERE PLANS ARE MADE FOR QUICK SPENDING OF BILLIONS OF WPA FUND 


Public works projects, upon which the Federal 
Administration has five billion dollars to spend 
to put millions of idle men and women to 
work, have been put in charge of W. M. 
Cotton, director of the Project Control Division 
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of the WPA. The personnel of the division, 
which is working over plans for the various, 
approved work projects, is shown in the im- 
mense room assigned to it in a rented building 
in the Department of Commerce. 
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is showing confidence in profit making oppor- 
tunities. 

But what heartens Government economists the 
meost‘is the rapid pick-up in residential building, 
which is seen as the most hopeful channel for 
pumping credit into business. 


Home Building Advances 


Slum Clearance and Insured 
Mortgages Expand Construction 


FFrOoM the first days of the New Deal the build- 

ing of houses has beckoned as the golden op- 
portunity for “pump priming.” It was the con- 
struction industry which lay most nearly pros- 
trate of all the depressed businesses. Its virtual 
cessation of activity caused the largest amount 
of unemployment. 

By the same token its revival promised the 
most direct relief to unemployment, not only 
among construction workers, but in the numer- 
ous related industries supplying the materials 
used. 

Yet despite the apparent need, houses were 
not being built. 

To this enigma the first answer given by Gov- 
ernment planners was that the average family 
could not afford to own a house built at pre- 
vailing costs. Hence low-price dwellings should 
be built to be within their means with the aid 
of cheap Federal credit and a partial subsidy. 

This was the idea inspiring the program of 
slum clearance pursued by the Pvblic Works Ad- 
ministration. 

But the obstacles into which the program ran 
were legion. Not the least of them were court 
challenges, climaxed by a Federal Circuit Court 
decision holding condemnation proceedings for 
acquiring the necessary land to be beyond the 
power of Congress to authorize. Appeal was 
taken last week to the Supreme Court. 

A second large-scale attack on the problem 
was the device of the insured mortgage, strength- 
ened now by the new Banking Act, which per- 
mits banks to discount mortgages with the Re- 
serve Banks. 

This is the device which many New Deal plan- 
ners now see as the king pin in the effort to get 
unused money to work and cut down the relief 
rolls. 


MOVEMENT GROWING 


Basis of their optimism, in addition to the ac- 
tual increase in private building, is the evi- 
dence that the insured mortgage is beginning 
to take hold. 

The total to date of the mortgages of this 
type issued is about 140 million dollars, with the 
insurance companies as the chief lenders. The 
volume has been steadily increasing since the 
launching of the program last December. 

This is not to say that slum clearance is being 
forgotten. On the contrary, last week saw the 
first shack demolished in the beginning of a 614- 
million-dollar project in Detroit and Presidential 
approval for beginning 16 other projects. 

But the long-range program is the encourage- 
ment of private industry by the insured mort- 
gage. Expected within the next week or two is 
announcement of the organization of the first 


‘national mortgage association to deal in these 


private mortgages. It will be backed by funds 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Two Aids to Housing 


How the Dual Program of 
Stimulating Building Operates 


{ERE briefly are the points of contrast between 
; the two plans, slum clearance and insured 
mortgages, considered from different points of 
view: 

Cost to Government. Slum clearance involves 
the direct payment of the entire cost of the 
buildings with repayment over a period of 60 
years. Land cost is not retired. It constitutes 
the element of subsidy. Houses are rented, the 
charge made being calculated to retire the Fed- 
eral loans. 

Insured mortgages carry no direct costs to the 
Treasury, except for administration, unless the 
very liberal reserves built up for insuring the 
mortgages are insufficient to cover losses. 

Under this plan, the borrower pays the cost of 
insurance, which is added to the basic 5 per 
cent interest rate. 

Type of Buildings Erected. Slum clearance 
calls for low-cost houses. In practice, however, it 
has been found that these houses are not suffi- 
ciently low-cost to meet the needs of those fami- 
lies with incomes much below $1,000 a year. They 
are a direct boon chiefly to those in the group 
slightly above this economic level. 

The insured mortgage plan aims at encourag- 
ing the construction of private residences be- 
low $20,000 in value. 

Its sponsors say, however, that it actually aids 
all classes, including the lowest in the scale, by 
promoting the increase of total housing available. 

Possibilities of Expansion. Slum clearance is 
limited to the amounts of money made available 
by the Government. High material cost in re- 
lation to labor restricts the possibility of using 
work relief funds for this purpose. The Presi- 
dent dashed hopes last week for any expansion 
in the program at the present time. 

The insured mortgage program is limited only 
by the effective demand for houses and the sup- 
ply of capital. It is essentially a long-range pro- 
gram for attracting money into the building in- 
dustry, with the eventual result, officials predict, 
of remaking the entire pattern of residential fi- 
nancing. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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Money: 


Revising the Rules 
for Bank Loans + + + 





More Leniency in Prospect Under New 
Reserve Board—FDIC Act in Court 





NEW and more lenient rules for 

bank loans are in the making. 
Tentative drafts already have been 
made and forwarded to the Reserve 
Banks for study. 

They are to be returned with rec- 
ommendations. Then the new 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System will act on putting 
them into effect. 

These are the rules provided for 
in the Banking Act of 1935. The 
most important to business men is 
that permitting Reserve Banks to 
lend money to member banks on any 
securities satisfactory to the Re- 
serve Bank. When this is done a 
penalty rate of % per cent above 
the regular discount rate is charged. 

Just what will or will not be satis- 
factory to the Reserve Banks has not 
yet been determined, but a definite 
ruling is exected within a month. 

Some officials object to the term 
“penalty” in connection with this 
extra 1% per cent interest charge. 
They maintain that in reality it is 
no penalty. 

Loans made at the regular rates, 
they point out, are short-term loans 











New FASTER service 
from Washington, 
New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago 
to CALIFORNIA 















@ Faster overnight service! Now 
you can leave at close of business 
and arrive on Pacific Coast for 
opening of business. Twin-engined 
Boeings. To CHICAGO: only 415 
hrs. from Washington; fastest most 
frequent service. From New York, 
only 5 hrs. 

Tickets, Reservations: Any United 
Air Lines Ticket Office in 36 cities, or any 
hotel, travel bureau or telegraph office. In 
Washington — 812 16th Street, ME 6656 


UNITED AIR LINES 











for periods not exceeding 90 days. 
Such loans usually pay banks only 
a very low rate of interest. Loans 
for longer periods, however, usually 
pay higher rates. 

Government securities are cited as 
an example. Short-term Govern- 
ment obligations now pay less than 
1 per cent, while the longer-term 
securities issued this year bear in- 
terest ratés ranging from 1% per 
cent to 2% per cent. The same 
relation exists between short-term 
and long-term private loans. 


HOW RATES VARY 


Thus, officials explain, the differ- 
ence of % per cent that the Re- 
serve Banks will actually charge for 
“satisfactory” long-term securities is 
more than made up by the higher 
interest rates received by the lend- 
ing bank. 

Once this regulation is put into 
effect, a bank no longer need fear 
to make loans on long-term securi- 
ties. If it should ever need to turn 
them into cash all it would have to 
do is to take them to the Reserve 
Bank and the money would be ad- 
vanced against the approved securi- 
ty and the bank’s promissory note 
for a period of not more than four 
months. This note could be re- 
newed as many times as the Re- 
serve Bank saw fit. 


NEW RULES FOR SAVINGS 


Other new regulations also are 
being studied which, if put into ef- 
feet, would considerably alter the 
present system of savings accounts. 
Their aim is to limit savings ac- 
counts to those kept for thrift pur- 
poses only. They specify that all 
bank accounts shall be classified as 
demand accounts if withdrawals are 
made more often than once a week. 
These accounts would lose interest 
for the month in which extra with- 
drawals occurred. 

Corporations operated for profit 
would be prohibited from having 
savings accounts and all savings ac- 
counts would be limited by law to 
not more than $10,000. 

While these regulations are being 
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studied prior to their application, 
much interest is being centered on 
just whom the President will select 
to administer them after Feb. 1, 
1936, when a new Board of Govern- 
ors with seven members must be 
installed. 


THE NEW RESERVE BOARD 

As the Secretary of the Treasury 
will automatically be dropped from 
his ex-officio membership, those 
close to the Treasury expect that 
someone familiar with Treasury fis- 
cal operations will be appointed. 

Much speculation exists as to 
whether Marriner S. Eccles, the 
present Chairman of the Board, will 
continue in charge. The best in- 
formed opinion seems to be that he 
will accept a short-term appoint- 
ment in order to put his ideas into 
practice before retiring from the 
scene. 


APPOINTMENTS DEFERRED 
Present members who are in sub- 


| stantial agreement with the Admin- 


istration’s policies are expected to 
be retained, while others may be 
dropped. Final appointments will 
not be known until late in January, 
as officials fee] that any preliminary 
announcement would only slow up 
the action of the present Board. 
They say that members not reap- 
pointed would devote their time to 
seeking a new connection and as 4 
result a quorum might be hard to 
get together in Washington. 

The Banking Act, which was at 
first a serious bone of contention, 
has been accepted by most of the 
nation’s bankers as a step in the 
right direction. 

Rudolf S. Hecht, President of the 
American Bankers Association, on 
Sept. 10 told those gathered at a 
National Business Conference in 
Babson Park, Mass., that the Act 
“was a Wecided improvement on the 


| present status.” 


ACT TESTED IN COURT 

While bankers in general haWe ac- 
cepted the Act with little complaint, 
not all bank stockholders are satis- 
fied with it. One, Miss Frances Gar- 
funkel, of New York City, has asked 
a United States District Court to 
issue an injunction to prevent the 
Manufacturers Trust Company from 
paying its assessment for deposit in- 
surance due on Nov. 15. 

She contends that the deposit 
insurance provided in the Banking 
Act is unconstitutional because it 
levies an assessment against all de- 


| posits while deposits are only in- 


sured up to $5,000. 
She also alleges that it violates 
the constitutional provision stating 
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Labor: ‘Better Times’ Fail to Diminish 
the Army of the Unemployed 








Enigma of 11 Million Idle as Industry 
Gains—Objectives of Workers 





HE American Federation of La- 

bor has prepared a survey and 
forecast of business and profits 
which swells the growing chorus of 
statistical voices singing “Better | 
Times Are Here Again.” 

“Better times,” the 
notes—not “happy times.” 

The reason? 

Because employment has not kept 
pace with gains in business. | 

Unemployment is estimated still | 
at 11,000,000, including about 4,000,- 
000 dependent on the Government 
for relief or working at “made” 
jobs. 

The survey predicts that the last 
four months of the year may well 
bring the highest level of industrial 
operations and earnings for any | 
similar period since 1930. 

In substantiation it offers the fol- 
lowing evidence: 

1.—The New York Times index of 
industrial activity up from 80 to 88 
per cent in a seven-week period. 

2.—August dividend payments this 
year above last year’s by 4 per cent. 


statement 














that all Federal levies shall be uni- 
form and that it takes bank prop- 
erty without due process of law for 
the benefit of a limited class of de- 
positors. 

If the suit is successful it would 
put an end to Federal deposit in- 
surance as it is now known, but in 
such an event a new law could be 
passed quickly in a new form pro- 
viding that the assessment be paid 
out of the deposits insured. 

This particular point was the sub- 
ject of a minor controversy while 
Congress considered the Act but be- 
cause other sections were considered 
more vital to bankers, little atten- 
tion was paid to it. 


SCOPE OF BENEFITS 


The argument centers around the 
question whether deposit insurance 
is a benefit to all deposits or only 
to the insured part. Officials of the 
FDIC contend that deposit insurance 
of accounts up to $5,000 has a stabil- 
izing effect on the entire banking 
system and thus acts to prevent a 
collapse which would hurt all de- 
positors, large and small. 

Latest reports of the FDIC show 
that insured- aecounts amount to 





$15,650,000,000 out of total commer- 
cial deposits of $36,000,000,000. 


SEC LAW TESTED 
While financial officials are watch- 
ing this case with interest, another 
case involving the constitutionality 
of the Securities and Exchange Act 

is also attracting attention. 

The SEC on Sept. 10 was ordered 
by Federal Judge Augustus N. Hand 
to stop all proceedings against J. 
Edward Jones, oil man, until the 
District Court of Appeals has an 
opportunity to pass on the Act’s 
constitutionality. Mr. Jones lost his 





case in the lower court, 

The particular point under dis- 
cussion is whether sales of oil royal- 
ties, representing ownership in oil 
wells, are sales in interstate com- 
merce and thus subject to Federal 
regulation. | 

Mr. Jones contends that the sale 
is a transfer in the ownership of an 
oil well that does not move in inter- 
state commerce, while SEC lawyers 
claim that interstate trading in the 
security involves interstate com- 
merce regardless of the location of 
the physical property. 
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3.—Orders for farm machineiy to 
date 75 per cent above those last 
year. 

4.—Automobile production topping 
last year’s record by 43 per cent. 

5.—Machine tool orders 47 per 


| cent above last year for the period. 


6.—A relative shortage of goods in 
the hands of retailers. 


ORGANIZED LABOR’S VIEW 


The cause of the upswing? 

A. F. of L. economists present their 
interpretation and their prescrip- 
tion for its continuance. From the 
enigma of rising production with al- 
most stationary employment levels 
they deduce a second prescription, 
which, with the first one, organized 
labor today is advocating. 

Here is how it works out: 

Recovery is said to have started 
first in industries producing more 
perishable goods bought by workers 
and farmers, goods most urgently in 
need of renewal. The statement 
proceeds: 


“Gains here began as soon as buy- | 


ing power increased. Then indus- 
tries producing durable goods 
bought by farmers and workers be- 
gan to recover, those making auto- 
mobiles and farm implements, for 
example. Thirdly came gains in 
industries producing machinery for 
these two groups of consumer goods 
and finally we may expect recovery 
to reach those producing machinery 
and heavy capital goods for such 
basic industries as railroads, utili- 
ties and industrial construction.” 

Buying power of workers and 
farmers is thus seen as having given 
the start that 
through to one group of industries 
after another. 


PRESENT WAGE LEVELS 

So much for the alleged cause of 
the recovery to date. How, accord- 
ing to this view, may it be ex- 
tended? 


finally filtered | 


Note is made of the fact, reported | 


by the Department of Commerce, 
that wages in the four basic indus- 
tries of mining, manufacturing, 
transportation and _ construction 
fell from 21.9 per cent of the na- 
tional income in 1929 to 146 per 
cent in 1932 and rose only to 18.1 
per cent in 1934. 

“Even in 1929,” say A. F. of L. in- 
terpreters, “the share of income re- 








* ceived by workers in these basic in- 


dustries was too smal) for industrial 
health; today it is smaller yet. 

“If industry is to increase its 
market for goods and its opportuni- 
ties for production and profit, if the 
American nation is to build up its 
standard of living, the share of these 
workers must increase.” 

It is at this point that the policy 
of the labor unions comes in—a 
policy of higher wages sought, first, 
because they are desirable and, 
second, because this result is held 
to be in the nation’s interest. 


WILLIAM GREEN’S ADVICE 


William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., reiterated this point in 
a message to an organization group 
of hotel and amusement workers in 
New York last week, advising them 
to depend on their own concerted 
activities rather than on Govern- 
ment aid in bettering their lot. 

“Government,” he said, “can not 
confer the benefits labor secks. 
Rather, labor must organize and 
fight its own battle for a higher 
standard of life.” 

This pronouncement is not to be 
interpreted as a sign of any aban- 
donment of the 
as labor spokesmen describe the ef- 
forts toward securing 
laws. 
that laws are seldom self-enforcing; 
they must be supported by vigilant 
and powerful interests. 

The next significant point in the 
Federation’s survey is that, since 
September, 1933, there has been no 
important increase in employment, 
which at no time, according to Fed- 
eration estimates, has reached the 
level of 80 per cent of that prevail- 
ing in April, 1930. Production, on 


| operators and the 


“legislative front,” | 


favorable | 
It is a recognition of the fact | 


the other hand, has dipped below | 


that 80 per cent line only twice 
since May of 1933 and is currently 
above it. 


OBJECTIVE OF A. F. OF L. 


The conclusion drawn from this 
fact? 

That increasing production alone 
can not put the unemployed back 
to work in industry. 

Here is seen the ground for an- 
other main objective of the A. F. of 
L.—the 30-hour week at no decrease 
in basic weekly pay. 

A struggle to put into effect a 
working week of this length is going 


forward in the collective bargain-. 


ing negotiations between coal mine 





United Mine 
Workers. The present mine work 
week is 35 hours, but the agreement 
expires Sept. 16. 

Fearing lest failure to agree might 
precipitate a strike, the President 
asked extension of the agreement 
for 15 days, pending his appoint- 
ment of the Federal Coal Commis- 
sion. 

Agreement, however, appeared 
possible with arbitrtaion on the 
disputed points, including that of 
wage differentials between North 
and South areas. 


JoHN W. TaYLor. 
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Permanence 


is possessions 


which give us the most joy and 
satisfaction are those of perma- 
nent value, which can be treas- 
ured through years and perhaps 
generations. 

You can safeguard for yourself 
and your family the standard of 
living, the surroundings, the back- 
ground which are part of their 
lives. Life insurance gives perma- 
nence to those things which make 
life worth living. Send for our 
booklet ae tells how. 
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Please send me your booklet, “An- 
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two years’ SAVINGS 


gone in 


@ “Appendicitis,” the doctor said, 
have to beoperated on atonce.” Unfortunately, 
appendicitis is no respecter of persons. 
doesn’t confine its costly attacks to the homes 


of the rich. 


But when it comes, it’s a question of life; 
and even if it does take the savings of two long 
years, life—rich or poor—is equally precious. 


Lending a Hand 


And a man can always start over. But what if 
he hasn’t saved? What if he just couldn’t save 
out of a small, sometimes irregular income? 
What then? Household can and does help men 
caught in such unexpected and unavoidable 


difficulties. 
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919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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It 


a week! 


We give them more than just a loan. We 
show them how—by thrifty home money man- 
agement—they can get more out of the money 
they have to spend. We show them ways to 


stop leaks and avoid waste. 


structions in 


“Stretching Dollars” 


And to the woman in the home we give in- 
“Better Buymanship.’ 


Many 


learn to stretch dollars as much as 20%. 


May we send your free copy of our ‘““Money 
Management for Households” —and a sample 
booklet from our “Better Buymanship” library? 
As an employer of men, you will be interested 
in what Household does to help families that 


are in financial difficulties. 
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"In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
; GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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"| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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to ignore a basic movement and concentrate on a 
personality. 

Huey Long was a unique personality and what- 
ever may be said in disagreement with his policies and in 
denunciation of the act of violence which removed him 
from the political lists, the fact remains that he capitalized 
successfully an underlying trend in our electorate. 

Nor was he the first. The “redistribution of wealth” 
idea occurs prominently in the speech which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt delivered to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in July, 1932, accepting the presidential nomination. 

It would be foolish to suppose that the forces which 
temporarily rallied behind the leadership of Senator Long 
will now disappear from the scene. It would be just as 
absurd to assume that the hypothetical retirement of Mr. 
Roosevelt from politics next year would immediately 
squelch the millions of persons who have been led to be- 
lieve that through the paternalistic policies and purse of 
the National Government the “under-privileged” will be 
able to participate in the “abundant life” hitherto the sup- 
posedly exclusive domain of the “over-privileged.” 

v 


Men are often symbols of 


LONG WAS NOT movements that reach greater 
A REAL THREAT momentum under the leadership 
TO ROOSEVELT of a dramatic personality than if 


left to themselves to get organ- 
ized. But these movements that bring millions into line 
in what might be called a seeking for “social justice” are 
not the less potential because they are suddenly deprived 
of a motivating genius. 

To credit Huey Long on the other hand with having 
organized a public sentiment for his ideas is not to concede 
that had he lived he would have been able to marshall it 
successfully against Mr. Roosevelt. The Long strength 
was in many respects local. It was capable of threatening 
the renomination of Senators Harrison and Robinson in 
Mississippi and Arkansas, respectively, ‘n their party pri- 
maries. It was capable of influencing possibly one or two 
States by keeping their ballots from being cast for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s renomination. 

But a President who controls all the Federal: office 
holders who in turn hand-pick the delegates cannot be de- 
feated if he wants to be renominated by his own party. 

What then would Huey Long’s position have been in 
a national campaign after the nominating convention had 
been held? He swore he would oppose Mr. Roosevelt. 
But where would his votes have come from? 

Would conservative Republicans have followed Huey 
Long? Would radical Democrats have.followed Huey 
Long? .To have done so would have been to hand victory 
on a platter to Mr. Roosevelt. 

v 


Certainly as between a stand- 


RADICAL SPLIT pat Republican nominee and Mr. 
NOT LIKELY IN Roosevelt, the radical or share- 
'36 CAMPAIGN the-wealth voters would quickly 


have come to realize that they 
were merely participating in an effort to defeat the Presi- 
dent if they cast their ballots for such a third ticket. 

It seems inconceivable that the radicals would not be 
more content with Mr. Roosevelt’s modest efforts in the 
share-the-wealth direction rather than to help to elect 
someone in 1936 who didn’t believe in fhat doctrine at all 
and might do all in his power to undo the “redistribution” 
Mr. Roosevelt has attempted. 

No, those opponents of Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection who 
have been counting on a split in the radical forces through 
Huey Long or anyone else do not give the radicals credit 
for any sense of political values. 

If Mr. Roosevelt is to be defeated, it is not going to be 
by the inadvertent aid of radicals but by a solid combina- 
tion of conservative forces. The President has sensed 
this himself somewhat by his latest effort through the 
“breathing spell” letter to placate the conservatives and 
keep them from banding against him. That is wise 
strategy from his standpoint. 

The President knows that his reelection is assured if 
the conservatives divide into two major parties as they 
have always done and thus permit the radical bloc to 
swing to his side and give him the necessary balance of 
power to assure a triumph. 


Li HERE is too often in American politics a tendency 


THE POLITICAL HORIZON 


Opportunities For a Realignment of Major Parties—Effect of Senator Long's Death on 
Share-the-wealth Propaganda and Chances of Mr. Roosevelt For Reelection— 
Elemental Weaknesses in the Republican Strategy 














By DAVID LAWRENCE 


When a party label becomes more important than a 
principle and when men will stick to party irrespective of 
the issues at stake, then they expect to be governed by a 
minority. 

Mr. Roosevelt was elected in 1932 by a minority con- 
sisting of conservatives and radicals in the Republican 
party who had grown impatient with the drift under 
President Hoover. A change of about 3,600,000 votes 
out of the nearly 40,000,000 cast would have reelected Mr. 
Hoover.. 

It is being suggested that many of these conservatives 
who left the Republican party to vote for Mr. Roosevelt 
have repented and will go back to the fold in the next 
election. But how many, on the other hand, of the voters 
who supported Mr. Hoover and have since 1932 been at- 
tracted by the Rooseveltian promises of share-the-wealth 
will now shift to the New Deal standard? ‘ 


Vv 
The truth is we are face to face 


LEADERS MUST with a realignment of forces and 
FACE NEED OF __ the sooner the political leaders of 


REALIGNMENT oe realize this and give the 
merican people a clear-cut op- 
portunity to count noses—radical and conservative—the 
sooner will we emerge with a better party system and a 
better national program for the betterment of all of us. 

To put it more concretely the writer is convinced that 
a battle between Mr. Roosevelt and a conservative Re- 
publican nominee of the same old Republican party can- 
not but result in the reelection of the President by a sub- 
stantial majority of electoral votes, possibly approximat- 
ing his 1932 landslide. : 

A battle, on the other hand, between Mr. Roosevelt 
as the candidate of the socialistic Democratic party and 
the nominee of a reorganized party of opposition compris- 
ing all the true liberals and the conservatives of the coun- 
try, a new party absorbing all the vote-getting elements 
of the Republican party and the independent Democrats, 
is bound to bring by a comfortable margin of electoral 
votes the election of an anti-New Deal candidate. 

The objection that is promptly made to such reasoning 
by devotees of the Republican party as such is that the 
Republican organization constitutes the only nucelus 
around which anti-New Deal voters can rally and that 
anyone who is really opposed to the New Deal will vote 
the Republican ticket anyhow. 

v 


It is further asserted that the 


PARTY NAMES name Republican is well-adver- 
NOT OF CHIEF _ tised and that a new label would 
IMPORTANCE not be. It is also contended that 


the Republican party by platform 
concessions or by the nomination of a former Democrat 
for the Vice Presidency can attract to its banner the dis- 
affected Democrats. The argument is made, too, that 
new parties require new places on the ballot and that it is 
difficult to change names because of State and local or- 
ganizations. 

All these objections have some merit but they are really 
more of an excuse for inaction than a logical answer to 
the present situation. 

There are millions of Democrats in the South and in 
the border States who will never vote the Republican 
ticket. There are many millions of independent voters 
in the North who are not especially concerned: with party 
labels but who will never accept the Republican party be- 
cause it does not represent today, as does Mr. Roosevelt, 
an aspiration at least—mistaken though it be in applica- 
tion—for a better constructed society, social and eco- 
nomic. 

v 


This is only saying that if the 


FUSION PARTY Republican party could be reor- 
COULD DEFEAT ganized and by change of name 


and platform demonstrate con- 
THE NEW DEAL clusively that it has been reor- 
ganized and if it were dominated by a true coalition of 
the liberal and conservative Democrats and Republicans 
of America there would be millions of on-the-fence voters 
who would be drawn to its side. 

There are in the United States many millions of citi- 
zens who do not believe the Roosevelt Administration can 
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grapple successfully in the next four years with the liqui- 
dation of its own mistakes especially with the economies 
that will become absolutely imperative if the paper dollar 
is to be worth in purchasing power anything like its pres- 
ent value and if it isn’t ultimately to go the way of the 
German mark of a decade ago. 

There are, to be sure, millions of voters who look for 
constructive leadership in a national campaign and not 
mere attack, important as it may be to demonstrate by 
proof the incompetence of the New Deal to carry out its 
own idealistic objectives. 

Where is such leadership to be found? It must be in a 
better definition of “conservative” than is in the popular 
mind today. For to conserve the status quo is not en- 
lightened conservatism. 

To conserve the rights of a small group of business men 
to dictate to legislative bodies or to Government bureaus 
dolicies that give them protection and special privilege is 


not 1936 conservatism. 
The true meaning of conser- 


ENLIGHTENED vatism today is the conservation 
CONSERVATISM of the American Constitutional 
IS IN DEMAND system, the conservation of the 


courts from political manipula- 
tion, the conservation of the right of a farmer to do his 
own planning and the right of the farmer as well as the 
small manufacturer to expect of his Government an en- 
lightened policy of international cooperation which will 
build up foreign trade and thus give millions upon millions 
of unemployed the jobs they once had. 

But there is something more in honest conservatism. 
It is to purge the National Government of the spoils sys- 
tem and to set up a trained personnel to carry on for the 
American people, efficiently and impartially, the tasks 
entrusted to government. There is also the great respon- 
sibility upon true conservatism to point the way for a 
systematic blending of Federal and State action in order 
that the progress we have made toward commercial unity 
shall not be retarded by lack of uniformity where uniform- 
ity is desirable and in order also that the National Gov- 
ernment shall not be permitted to centralize in its bureau- 
cracy the power to regulate that which can best be reg- 
ulated by local government. 

Summed up, it may be said that a realignment of con- 
servatives may possibly not be realized until an inde- 
pendent Democratic movement arises which by its spokes- 
men and its platform shows itself capable of merging with 
and indeed invigorating the conservative wing of the Re- 
publican party. 

Such a movement, following the precepts of a truly 
liberal Democrat like Woodrow Wilson or Thomas Jeffer- 
son would stand out today as the mediating influence be- 
tween stand-pattism or reactionary elements and the pro- 
gressive forces who look sympathetically upon the ideals 
of the New Deal but. are disillusioned by the havoc 
wrought through a combination of misguided emotional- 
ism and excessive spending of the nation’s patrimony. 

v 


But an independent movement 


COALITION IS which starts out simply as an 
SURE TO COME auxiliary to die-hard Republi- 
EVENTUALLY canism is doomed from the start. 


It must be the vehicle for the ex- 
pression of true liberalism, honest liberalism, effective 
liberalism, which under a written Constitution, cannot 
be essentially different from an enlightened conservation. 

If political selfishness is still in the ascendancy, then 
perhaps the excesses of the New Deal do not yet furnish 
the basis for a community of interest or alliance. Maybe 
it will take another defeat for Republicanism to awaken 
its leaders to the fact that since 1920 the western “pro- 
gressives” and eastern conservatives have had no more 
in common than Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hoover. 

The call of the hour is for a coalition of liberals and 
conservatives against pseudo-progressives, against “fas- 
cists” masquerading as liberals, against spendthrifts and 
socialists, against those who would sabotage the Consti- 
tution for selfish political advantage, a coalition that will 
favor a sensible policy of reconstruction within the Con- 
stitution in order that 10,000,000 workmen may be re- 
stored to their jobs and their pay envelopes of pre-depres- 
sion days. 
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